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Preface 


WHY WOULD YOU WANT TO “MANIPULATE” THE 
media? Essentially, there are several reasons. 

Maybe you’re tired of seeing the media cover an 
issue and provide only a few viewpoints. Or perhaps 
you want to take an active role in putting a story 
before the public that you think deserves more atten- 
tion. You may even simply want to see how easily the 
media can be manipulated by getting yourself in- 
volved in a story. 

Don’t think it’s easy? Here’s a simple way to 
prove it. The next time you are near a fire, accident, or 
some other event being covered by the local media, 
walk up to a reporter and tell him or her that you saw 
the whole thing. Then, use your imagination and give 
the reporter a believable version of what happened. 
Chances are, you’!! end up on the local TV news or 
get a mention in the newspaper. You may even get 
your picture in the paper. 

How could it happen? In this book you’! learn 
that it’s due to a combination of things: competi- 
tiveness between different media, tight deadlines, 
and sloppy reporting. By using the suggestions in 
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this book, you’! find out how to use these weaknesses 
to your advantage. 

Think of the media as your free “gateway” to the pub- 
lic. You don’t have to sit back and take what it feeds you 
on the nightly news or in the morning newspaper. Now, 
you can “feed” the media. It happens every day. To some 
extent it’s expected by the media because it depends on 
news releases and phone tips to come up with a majority 
of the stories it covers. It also depends on getting reaction 
from various sides to an issue so it can balance the story. 
Sometimes the media is manipulated by “spin doctors”— 
people whose job it is to try to slant a story toward a par- 
ticular viewpoint. It happens all the time in politics, and 
it’s an accepted practice by the media. 

To a lesser extent, media Coverage can be manipulated 
by press releases. However, the days of sending out a 
press release and expecting coverage are long past. 
Today, the media is bombarded with press releases, deliv- 
ered by mail, by fax, by overnight courier, by satellite, 
and in person. In fact, even sending your release by 
Overnight mail doesn’t guarantee it will get looked at the 
next day. That’s because most media outlets get stacks of 
overnight mail releases every day. That’s in addition to 
piles of regular mail and stacks of faxes. 

Today, you have to have some tricks up your sleeve to 
get the media interested in your cause. You have to make 
your story stand out in the crowd. To manipulate the 
media, you first have to learn how the game is played. 
You have to know the ground rules reporters go by as 
they put together news stories. Knowing how reporters 
operate will help you “head them off at the pass” and 
steer them in your direction. 

Here’s an example of effective media manipulation by 
a group that knows how to get coverage. It happened on 
December 2, 1992. That was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first controlled, self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction. 


Preface 


Fifty years later, there are two sides to the nuclear power 
issue, both trying to get media coverage. On the one side, 
the nuclear power industry, a powerful and very large 
group; on the other, Greenpeace, not near as big or pow- 
erful but able to manipulate the media time after time. 
Both sides want media coverage with their own “spin” on 
the story. 

The nuclear power industry hired a Chicago consult- 
ing group to send out media kits several weeks in advance 
of the fiftieth anniversary. The intent was to spur reporters 
and editors to think about doing pronuclear power stories. 
In a form letter sent to television stations across the 
United States, the Summit Consulting Group reminded 
reporters about advances in our everyday lives due to 
nuclear technology. The specific instances cited nuclear 
technology used to: 

* investigate the bullets used in John F. Kennedy’s 
assassination, the Shroud of Turin, and the “comet” 
theory on the extinction of the dinosaurs 

* enhance gemstone colors 

* shrink-wrap everything from turkey to cassette tapes 

* create highly sensitive smoke alarms 

* preserve foods from spices and flour to strawberries 
and mangoes 

The form letter included attached news releases from 
the American Nuclear Society with more information on 
the above subjects and additional background on other 
types of nuclear technology. 

Finally, the letter closed by offering help with arrang- 
ing interviews with nuclear experts in various fields. 
Clearly, the pronuclear industry was trying to get its side 
of the issue before the public. 

Greenpeace had the same thing in mind, but it went 
about it in a completely different way. It wanted to make 
sure its antinuclear message came across loud and clear, 
so it decided to manipulate the media into giving promi- 
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three climbers up the side of the Sears Tower in Chicago 
unannounced. Once the climbers were out of range of the 
police, it called the Chicago media. Guess which side of 
the story received the most coverage that day? If you 
guessed the protestors climbing the Sears Tower, you’re 
already beginning to think like a media manipulator. 

Greenpeace didn’t tell reporters exactly what it had 
planned, only that the three climbers on the side of the 
Sears Tower were Greenpeace protestors. The media, 
mistakenly thinking the three would climb all the way 
to the top, started covering the climb live just in case 
they fell. The live pictures were even put up on network 
satellites so affiliates in other cities could make use of 
the pictures. When it was all over, the protester-climbers 
unfurled an antinuclear banner and surrendered to 
authorities. 

The incident made every national network newscast 
that night and most newspapers. Here’s the way it was 
reported on many radio stations across the country that day: 


(CHICAGO)—Police in Chicago are waiting for three 
Greenpeace activists to end their antinuclear protest on 
the city’s famed Sears Tower, 

The three climbed about 20 stories up the 110-story 
building earlier today to unfurl a banner protesting the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first nuclear chain reaction. A 
fourth protester came down after he got stuck. 

Police are making no effort to get the climbers down. 
The demonstrators say they’ll come down this afternoon 
and bring the banner with them. 

Police say the climbers will be charged with criminal 
trespass and performing an aerial act without a Safety net. 


The criminal trespass and performing an aerial act 
without a safety net charges were not a big price to pay 


nent coverage to its side of the issue. What it did was send. 


for all the media coverage the stunt garnered. I’m sure 
some reporter somewhere used the pronuclear press kit to 
come up with an article showing the benefits of nuclear 
power, but the story everyone remembered that day was 
the climb up the Sears Tower. 

One common misconception among the public is that 
the media, as a collective group, decides what stories to 
cover and what stories to ignore. In reality, the media is 
intensely competitive, and it is this competitiveness that 
results in one media outlet accepting a story that another 
might reject. It is also this competitiveness that fuels the 
“shark feed” mentality that seems to occur when a major 
news event is developing. Reporters trip over one another 
trying to get a scoop on the same story. Learning how to 
use this competitiveness can help get your message out. 

With this book, you’II learn how the media works, 
what makes it tick, and what it looks for when deciding 
what stories to cover. You’|l learn how to get reporters to 
see your way of thinking and report it. ; - 

Through this book, IJ] explain how radio, television, 
and newspaper newsrooms operate. I’ve spent my adult 
life working in all three. You’!l find out who to contact in 
each one and how to make your story most appealing so 
that it will receive “play.” You'll learn which newspapers 
shape not only print media coverage but also network 
news broadcasts. Get your story in one of those papers 
and you’ll have reporters from other media knocking on 
your door. I’1] also explain how getting your story ona 
local station can result in its being picked up by CNN. 
You’ll learn about the “Rolodex syndrome” at work in 
every city, resulting in the same “experts” showing up 
repeatedly in the media. And I’ll show you some practical 
examples of media manipulation that I’ve come across in 
my 25 years of news gathering. 

Pll also give you some radical suggestions that, if fol- 
lowed, will almost guarantee coverage of your cause. The 


im 
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fact is, there are some events—such as confrontations 
and arrests—that draw reporters and cameras almost 
without question, and there are others that many broad- 
cast news organizations are steering away from, such as 
news conferences and “staged” events. But you’!l learn 
ways to get around that problem, too. 

The news media hates to admit it can be manipulated, 
but it happens every day in every city. This book will 
teach you how to turn the tables and force the media to 
cover your story. 


Overview 


of the Power 
of the Media 


THE NEWS MEDIA PERVADES OUR EVERYDAY LIFE. IT 
helps inform us about current events, shapes our 
opinions, and, in some cases, sets the course of world 
events. On any weekday night, more than 30 million 
households watch one of the three major networks. 
And that’s after millions have read local newspapers 
and heard local radio broadcasts on the way to and 
from work. 

Our world is complex and changing every 
minute. To keep up, you must access a variety of 
media to get the complete story. Just as two painters 
would paint the same scene differently, two re- 
porters will undoubtedly report the same story dif- 
ferently, highlighting different facts. 

We are in the middle of an information explo- 
sion. The average citizen now has routine access to 
newspapers, magazines, television news, talk 
shows, cable news, and worldwide news wires. If 
you are a “news junkie,” you can also access many 
“private” satellite channels used by the television 
networks to feed stories to broadcast centers for dis- 
tribution. You can also use your home computer and 
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modem to access worldwide news wires that even many 
local media don’t use. Through Compuserve, for 
instance, you can scan a half dozen news wires from 
around the world. 

Today’s television news is very different from years 
ago—the pre-ENG (Electronic News Gathering) and 
satellite days. The advent of videotape, home cam- 
corders, and satellite dishes has turned TV news into an 
instant worldwide report. It’s now possible for a local 
TV station to buy an amateur videotape of a news event, 
show it on its own newscast, send it to a network ina 
few minutes, and have it aired nationwide shortly after 
that. That means your story, even on a local Station, can 
end up being seen by millions of viewers through an out- 
let you never even talked to. If you want proof, just look 
at the Rodney King beating video. It was shot by an 
amateur photographer, sold to a Los Angeles television 
Station which happened to be a CNN affiliate, sent by 
Satellite to CNN, and ended up On every television sta- 
tion in the country. 

Before ENG and Satellites, television news relied on 
film. It was a slow, cumbersome process, as the news 
Story had to be shot and brought back for developing. 
An hour or so later, the film was crudely edited and 
inserted into a newscast. In many Cases, there wasn’t 
time for editing so the Photographer had to “edit” the 
Story as he was shooting it, knowing the pictures would 
end up on the air in the same order they were being shot. 
If the network was interested in the story, the film had to 
be flown to New York or sent on expensive hardwire cir- 
cuits. Television news quit using film in the 1970s, but 
people still refer to the pictures shown on TV as “film.” 
Even most newspapers, which pride themselves on 
accuracy, continue nearly 20 years later to call television 
videotape film. 

Before ENG and Satellites, newspapers were the pri- 
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mary source of news for most people. Stations relied on 
the Associated Press and United Press International news 
services for the majority of news. There were few alterna- 
tive sources. AP and UPI wires carried the newspaper 
Stories to radio and TV stations. Thus the news was 
always one day old. 

But with the advent of videotape and satellites, people 
have become used to “instant” coverage of breaking news 
events. A plane crashes at a major airport and pictures of 
the scene are on the air within minutes. The pictures 
crisscross the globe via satellites. The details are some- 
times sketchy, but the pictures are the story. Today, world 
events take place and you see them in your living room as 
they unfold. Television has made us a global community, 
able to see and be seen by millions of people around the 
world almost instantly. 

That coverage has given the media an enormous 
power—the power to shape opinions on a global scale. 
The Persian Gulf war is a prime example. The United 
States and its allied forces manipulated the world media 
to get out their side of the story. On the other side, 
Saddam Hussein manipulated the media to get out his 
country’s version. The difference? Iraq’s efforts to 


manipulate the media weren’t as sophisticated as those of 


the United States. Its attempts came off as crude and 
staged, while the United States’ manipulation was gener- 
ally accepted and believed. 

In some cases, the media served as the messenger for 
international diplomacy. The U.S. used the media to get 
its position across to Iraq without having to go through 
normal diplomatic channels. Iraq used the media to get its 
message to the world without having to go through the 
United Nations. In most cases, Iraq’s clumsily arranged 
and orchestrated “photo ops” were ridiculed by the press. 
Even CNN reporter Peter Arnett was ridiculed for giving 
Iraq’s side of the story directly from Baghdad. 
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Other media refused to play the game and chose not to 
give Iraq equal time. However, the same press readily 
accepted the same type of photo ops from the United 
States’ side almost without question. They were forced 
to. It was the only game in town. Reporters who didn’t 
cooperate were not allowed access to stories. Even when 
they were, the access was carefully controlled by armed 
services “public information officers.” These censors laid 
down ground rules to sanitize the war for consumption 
back home. For example, no pictures were allowed of 
wounded or dead Americans. The government had 
learned its lesson from Viet N: am, as it’s widely believed 
that the daily barrage of pictures of dead and wounded 
GIs helped turn public opinion against the war. In the 
Gulf War, the public wouldn’t get a chance to see its 
fighting men in similar circumstances. 

During the Gulf War, the military used the media to 
feed false information to the enemy, knowing Iraq had 
access to and was watching CNN. The media pool in 
Saudi Arabia, for example, was led to believe that the 
main United Nations force was heading north to Kuwait 
near the Persian Gulf. Although it had no way to verify 
the information, the world media carried the charts and 
maps showing the general location of troops. Iraq took 
the bait. While the media reported troops massed along 
the Kuwaiti border, the real force was hundreds of miles 
west, heading into Iraq and outflanking the enemy. 

Even Kuwait manipulated the media. It hired the pub- 
lic relations firm of Hill and Knowlton to rally public 
opinion against Iraq. Remember the gripping testimony 
of a young Kuwaiti refugee who told a Congressional 
panel about atrocities committed by Iraqi solders in 
Kuwait? She testified that she saw Iraqi soldiers storm a 
Kuwaiti hospital and take newborn babies out of incuba- 
tors, leaving them to die. Her testimony was used on net- 
work and local news broadcasts many times in the days 
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that followed. Even President George Bush mentioned 
the testimony on numerous occasions to justify U.N. 
intervention in the Middle East. 

Some time later, the true identity of the “refugee” 
was revealed by a reporter for the New York Times. She 
was actually the daughter of the Kuwaiti ambassador to 
the United States. Both CBS and ABC picked up the 
Times story, going on to reveal that she had been coached 
extensively by the PR firm of Hill and Knowlton. When 
contacted by “60 Minutes,” Hill and Knowlton said it 
had been hired by “Citizens for a Free Kuwait.” The net- 
work then discovered that the single biggest contributor 
to CFK was the exiled Kuwaiti government. Both CBS 
and ABC interviewed Kuwaiti doctors who said they 
never saw any of the atrocities the PR-coached 
“refugee” reported. As it turned out, Hill and Knowlton 
supplied most of the amateur videotape shot inside 
Kuwait and smuggled out during the Iraqi occupation. It 
screened and edited the videos in Saudi Arabia, then dis- 

tributed them by satellite free of charge to the media. 

On a smaller scale, politicians use the local media to 
get their message across to their constituents. They often 
tip reporters anonymously about a particular story, there- 
by sending up “trial balloons” to see how the public will 
react to new ideas. If the public reacts negatively, the 
politician can drop the idea before his or her name is ever 
attached to it. Even the White House engages in this type 
of media manipulation. The president’s plans are leaked 
to certain reporters. The public reacts, and the president 
can then go on record as saying the plans were never his 
idea in the first place. He then lambastes the press for 
using “unnamed sources.” 

Members of local advocacy groups also do the same 
thing, tipping the press when they come across an event 
that the public might not be aware of. For example, a 
group advocating stricter licensing of child-care facilities 
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might tip a reporter to the arrest of a day-care worker that 
the media might have missed. Then, the child-care advo- 
cacy group offers to comment on the Story, and the public 
never knows how the Story really originated. Another 
example might be a group against drunk driving tipping 
off the media that a well-known individual was arrested 
for DUI. 

The media loves to come up with an “exclusive,” and 
a tip about a well-known drunk driver is just such a Story. 
It gives a reporter a Story and makes it look as if that 
Teporter came up with it on his or her own. The drunk- 
driving group also makes itself available for comment. 
That solves another problem for the reporter—reaction. 
Now all he has to do is make a Phone call to verify the 
arrest and put the story together. The antidrunk-driving 
Sroup can then tape the reporter’s Story off the air and use 
that report to bolster its cause by citing it as an example 
during future meetings. 


Operates 


TODAY, LOCAL NEWS BEGINS IN THE MORNING 
newspaper and ends up on radio and television the 
rest of the day. Newspapers researche and document 
the event, and television takes it and gives us the 
pictures and the people. Radio, to a lesser extent, 
gives us the “feel” of the people quoted in the morn- 
ing newspaper story. 

To understand how the same news story makes it 
from newspapers to radio and television, you have 
to understand the workings of the Associated Press. 

The Associated Press is a private news-gathering 
organization made up of member radio and televi- 
sion stations and newspapers. It also has its own 
reporters stationed around the world. It began in the 
mid-1800s as the New York Associated Press. 
Today, it is a cooperative venture with more than 

1,400 newspaper members and more than 6,000 
radio and television station members. It is a world- 
wide organization, with 8,500 news outlets in 112 
foreign countries subscribing to the service. Each of 
these entities shares news on the AP news wire. For 
example, a local newspaper article of regional inter- 
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est is “picked up” by the AP and reprinted on the news 
wire. Other newspapers and radio and television stations 
are then free to use the material. This explains why morn- 
ing newscasts on local radio stations sound as though 
they were taken directly from the morning paper. They 
were, but by an intermediary. 

AP members are not obligated to use the material sent 
to them on the wire. It is there if they want it. Local radio 
and television stations can also contribute stories to the 
AP. These stories are usually attributed to the station that 
called in the news. For example, the story might say 
“New York radio station WXXX reported Mayor so-and- 
so suffered a heart attack today and died before he could 
be rushed to a hospital.” The AP would continue to 
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attribute the story to the local station until it could verify 
the information independently. 

Here’s how it all works. 

Newspaper reporters work what are called “beats.” An 
example is the police beat. The newspaper reporter 
assigned that beat writes nothing but police stories. He or 
she generally works out of the main police station, devel- 
oping contacts and sources inside the police department. 
The reporter is tipped about a story by one of his sources. 
He verifies the story from another source, gets other 
quotes from those involved, and writes it. His article is 
printed in the next day’s newspaper. 

The Associated Press takes the article from the newspa- 
per and puts it out on the AP wire. (That’s because all major 
newspapers are members of the Associated Press and con- 
tribute news stories to the wire.) Other members of the AP 
are now free to use the story once it is on the wire. Radio 
and TV stations around the area pick it up that way if they 
haven’t already seen it in the morning newspaper. 

Many radio news departments take the wire story and 
air it without pursuing it any further. That type of “news” 
department is referred to as “rip and read.” It means the 
“reporter” rips the story off the AP wire and reads it on 
the air as is. No attempt is made to confirm or expand it. 
The source is the Associated Press. It’s easy to see that if 
you get your story in a newspaper that the AP uses, it can 
end up being carried on a number of radio stations even 
though you are never even contacted. 

If the original newspaper reporter made a mistake in 
the article, the wire service picks it up and then the 
radio station rebroadcasts it. A good example of a typi- 
cal mistake that makes its way through the media is a 
wrong name or title of a participant in a story. The wire 
service doesn’t have time to verify every fact in every 
story it lifts out of the newspaper, and the radio station 
doesn’t either. 
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Television news departments don’t like to admit it, 
but they rely heavily on newspapers for story ideas. 
Many times, a television reporter is handed a Xerox of a 
morning newspaper article with the instructions, 
“Follow this up.” The TV reporter then contacts the 
participants in the story and asks them for on-camera 
interviews. The reporter will also go back to the scene 
of the incident and shoot a “stand-up” to show he was 
there, even if he was a day or two late. If possible, the 
reporter will try to “advance” the story so that it has the 
latest information and looks less like it was taken 
directly out of the newspaper. 

An example again would be the arrest of a well- 
known person for drunk driving. The newspaper might 
report the arrest and say the person is still in jail. The 
morning the paper comes out, the TV reporter is given the 
story. He checks and finds out the person arrested made 
bail that morning and was released. Written the day 
before, the newspaper lead might be, “Well-known foot- 
ball coach Joe Blow was arrested for drunk driving 
Tuesday . . .” The next evening, the television would 
advance the story with the lead, “Well-known football 
coach Joe Blow is free tonight after posting bail fora 
drunk-driving arrest yesterday . . .” 

The radio station might carry the wire service report 
picked up out of the newspaper without trying to 
“advance” it, reporting yesterday’s arrest but not today’s 
release. If the newspaper reporter got one of the facts 
wrong, the erroneous information is carried by the wire, 
which relays it to the television and radio stations. The 
next day, the paper will make a correction, but the cor- 
rection almost never makes its way to television and 
radio. If the wire becomes aware that it carried erro- 
neous information with a major factual error, it will 
make a “bulletin kill” on the story it carried and rewrite 
it with the correct information. 
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One such example is a recent AP correction ona 
story about a gunman-hostage drama in Florida. The 
bulletin kill asked AP members to kill the story date- 
lined Clearwater, Florida. It so happened the man iden- 
tified as the gunman was actually the police depart- 
ment spokesman. For rip-and-read radio stations who 
may have already broadcast the original story, the 
“kill” came too late. Anyone who knew the police 
spokesman was led to believe he went berserk and 
became a gunman holding hostages. How did it hap- 
pen? Probably an overeager reporter trying to file a 
quick update with the AP by phone and misreading his 
hastily scribbled notes. 

An example from Boulder, Colorado, shows just 
how far a misquote can go before it is corrected. In 
1992, Boulder Mayor Leslie Durgin was interviewed 
by a county newspaper. She was quoted as saying, 
“Boulder is attracting many of the highly skilled, best- 
paid people in the country.” However, the reporter 
writing the article went on to paraphrase Durgin as say- 
ing that the trend had to stop. When the Associated 
Press picked up the story from the Boulder paper, one 
of its reporters added a sentence which made it look 
like the mayor wanted to attract poor people to offset 
an influx of yuppies. That story, carried on the 

Colorado Associated Press wire, was picked up by the 
national wire and sent to every subscribing AP member 
in the country. As a result, the mayor received calls and 
requests for interviews from major networks, including 
ABC News radio. Even national radio talk-show host 
Rush Limbaugh used the incorrect AP story to blast 
Mayor Durgin. It was left to her to explain that the 
story was false, the result of a chain of events she had 
no control over. 

How bad are inaccuracies in everyday coverage? 
Wilbur Lewis of the Rochester (NY) Democrat & 
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Chronicle was particularly moved enough to write about 
his paper’s errors: 

“In a much shorter period than we care to admit, 
Democrat & Chronicle copy readers shifted the site of 
a political campaign, wedded a bride to her father-in- 
law, dumped a man into Lake Ontario instead of 
Irondequoit Bay, elected the wrong man village fire 
chief, admitted girls to school dropout classes when the 
plan was merely under consideration, pushed an 
engaged girl into wifehood, killed a budget when it was 
increased, and paralyzed a man who had suffered only 
minor injuries. 

“Writers confused a witness with the victim in a traf- 
fic fatality, created a Sunday school superintendent 
when there was one already on the job, postponed the 
Civil War until the 20th century, built a temple two miles 
from its site, quoted a candidate in support of his oppo- 
nent, placed an injured girl in the wrong car, cited 
Alexander Hamilton as the defender of John Peter 
Zenger, tossed a Korean veteran into a Japanese prison 
camp, and summoned James P. Mitchell back into office 
as Secretary of Labor.” 

Inaccuracies are an everyday fact of journalism, given 
the intense competitiveness and the rush to be first with 
the story. But that can work to your disadvantage if there 
are inaccuracies in stories about your cause. 

Sometimes the public doesn’t realize the extent of the 
competitiveness between media outlets, despite the fact 
that the Associated Press feeds everyone the same stories. 
For example, television newscasts in the same market 
may have the same “top” stories, but they’ll have very 
different stories to fill out the rest of the newscast. 
Everyone in the news department is always looking for 
that special story that no one else will have. And those 
ideas come from phone calls, letters, and newspapers 
from outside the area. 
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WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS... 
AND WHO NOT TO WASTE YOUR TIME ON 


Here’s the way a major metropolitan newspaper is set 
up. It helps to know who really makes the day-to-day 
decisions when you are trying to manipulate the media. 
Generally, the people most accessible are those farther 
down on the ladder: the news editors and city editors and 
their assistants. However, reporters also suggest article 
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ideas to their bosses, so contacting a reporter directly is 
another way to go. 

Don’t waste your time sending news releases or let- 
ters to the publisher or general manager (GM). Their 
job is not making day-to-day decisions on what stories 
are covered; they are usually only concerned with the 
financial end of the paper. The GM may set the “tone” 
or long-term focus of the newspaper, deciding what 
types of stories will be covered and where the paper 
will put its emphasis. In other words, the GM may Say, 
“I want this paper to focus on environmental stories,” 
or, “I want this paper to concentrate on stories about 
the common person fighting city hall” (much like a 
president declaring he is an “environmental president” 
and leaving the day-to-day decisions on accomplishing 
that to others lower down). You’lI find each paper’s 
focus carried out on its editorial page. 


HOW A STORY MAKE ITS WAY INTO PRINT 


The city editor will assign reporters to particular sto- 
ries. At larger newspapers, there are also assistant city 
editors who help the city editor keep track of reporters 
and their stories. These assistant city editors handle rou- 
tine problems that come up in the course of a Story, such 
as if a reporter can’t locate the person to interview and 
needs help and/or suggestions on another way to get the 
information. It is the “city desk” that handles phone calls 
and tips from the public. (Larger papers have a sports 
desk, business desk, features desk, etc. Each “desk” is run 
by an editor, who assigns stories to reporters.) 

The city desk also maintains a “futures file,” which 
contains a file for every day of the month. Press releases 
and notes about events are filed in the appropriate day 
file. For example, a news release announcing a press con- 
ference for the fifteenth will be filed in the folder marked 
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15. Days before, the city desk checks the file to plan 
future coverage. 

Once the reporter returns with a story, it is written and 
submitted to the city desk. After clearance from the city 
desk, it is sent on to the copy desk, where a news editor 
oversees copy editors. Copy editors check submitted arti- 
cles for accuracy, e.g., the spelling of names, correct 
addresses, etc. At any stage, a story can be “thrown back” 
for a rewrite by the original reporter. When the article is 
finished, the news editor decides where it goes and what 
headline it will have. 

The news editor answers directly to the managing 
editor. The managing editor is generally the highest- 
ranking person in the newsroom. He or she has final say 
on where articles are placed in the newspaper and gener- 
ally makes final decisions about the placement of front- 
page stories. For a newspaper, the most prominent place 
for an article is front page “above the fold.” This is the 
area you’ ll see when the newspaper is folded in half. It is 
also the only part of the paper that can be read from the 
“window” of a newspaper vending machine. Many con- 
sumers make a decision to buy the paper based on a 
story they see in the window. 


INSIDE A TV STATION 


In a television station, the news staff is smaller and the 
organization is a little different. The chart on page 16 is 
an example of a “Top 30” newsroom (meaning a news- 
room in one of the 30 most populated cities in the United 
States). As you can see, reporters answer to the executive 
producer through the “assignment desk.” Anchors in 
most “shops” have very little input into day-to-day story 
selection. One reason is that stories are decided upon in 
the morning and the primary anchors don’t come to work 
until the afternoon. If you get to know an anchor, you 
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may be able to get them to leave a note with the assign- 
ment desk ahead of time “suggesting” that a particular 
story be covered. 

Don’t waste your time on news directors. As with 
newspaper general managers, they decide only the tone 
and scope of overall coverage and generally don’t make 
day-to-day coverage decisions. Mail addressed to the 
news director does not usually go across the assignment 
desk but goes directly to the news director or his or her 
secretary. In large markets, there may be several assistant 
news directors, each taking care of a different aspect of 
news coverage. The managing editor or executive pro- 
ducer usually has the final Say on day-to-day coverage. 

Assignment editors should be your main contacts at 
television stations. It’s their job to come up with story ideas 
every day. They work for the assignment manager, who is 
also a good person to contact about an upcoming event. 

Individual reporters also contribute Story ideas for 
news coverage. If you don’t know a particular reporter, 
make him think you watch him every day. Instead of name 
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dropping, practice “story dropping.” In other words, a 
mention of a previous story the reporter did can work won- 
ders to get him in a receptive mood. Don’t overdo it, just 
say something like, “I saw that piece you did last week on 
the homeless. It really moved me. I’ve got another story 
idea I think you could really get into...” The same trick 
may work with television anchors. If they think you’re a 
fan, they may slip your story idea into the mix. Another 
tip: make sure you spell names correctly. Nothing looks 
worse than a letter sent to a reporter or anchor whose name 
is misspelled. 


GETTING “ON THE AIR” 


Radio news departments are much smaller still, with 
only a news director and reporter/anchors. Usually, 
everyone who works in a radio news department goes on 
the air during the day to help cover the news, except in 


the case of a very large-market station. 

The people who read the news also go outside to 
report the news. Any of them would be good contacts to 
get your story across. Use any method you can to contact 
them: phone, fax, and mail. I’1I go into a little more detail 
on how you do that later. 

In larger radio news operations, the news director is 
not required to be on the air; on top of handling the man- 
agement end of the department, his job is making sure all 
the news gets covered. Large-market radio newsrooms 
will generally have an assignment editor who, with the 
news director, decides what stories are covered and how 
much coverage each will receive. 


IN ORDER TO MANIPULATE THE MEDIA, YOU MUST 
manipulate television news. That’s because televi- 
sion news reaches more Americans than either 
newspapers or radio. Studies have shown that the 
average American home has the TV on for nearly 
seven hours a day, and the amount of time each indi- 
vidual spends in front of the TV averages about 31 
hours a week. So think of television as your “key” 
into millions of homes. And since your goal is to get 
your story (or your version of the story) before as 
many people as possible, television news should be 
your main focus. 

In order to manipulate television news, you must 
know the ins and outs of how it gets on the air. 
Here’s an example of how a typical major-market 
TV newsroom operates. 

It’s June 23. A “daybook” is prepared the day 
before by someone called the planning editor 
who works on the assignment desk. The daybook 
consists of a file in which news releases for the 
day and newspaper articles are stored. Daybooks 
are kept in a “futures file.” For example, a news- 
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paper article from the month before might have been 
written to cover an event, and it states that a final deci- 
sion will be made on June 23. The June 23 date is cir- 
cled, and the article is placed in the June 23 daybook. 
Similarly, news releases that are dated June 23 are 
placed in that day’s file. The planning editor then 
makes up a list the day before showing what events are 
happening on the twenty third, with a little informa- 
tion about them. He or she may also call contacts on 
news releases to ascertain the merits of a particular 
event. Reporters also contribute Story ideas based on 
contacts they’ve made during the course of their nor- 
mal reporting duties. (This is where your contact with 
a reporter can come in handy.) 

On the morning of June 23, a “story meeting” is held. 
Producers, reporters, management, and someone from the 
assignment desk usually attend. It is at this meeting that 
the stories on the “story list” are discussed. Also dis- 
cussed are articles that appeared in that morning’s news- 
paper, plus any additional ideas the participants might 
have. The decision on what to cover is made based on a 
number of factors: 

1. Is the story visual? That is, can the story be told in 
an interesting way with pictures? If not, it’s considered a 
“newspaper story” and may get a 15- to 20-second“‘read” 
on a newscast. 

2. When and where is the Story happening? If it is hap- 
pening far away or close to the same time other major sto- 
ries are occurring (a 10:00 A.M. news conference, for 
example), it may not get covered. 

3. What is the staffing for the day? Do we have enough 
reporters and photographers to cover everything we want to? 

During the story meeting, reporters are assigned to the 
“A” stories; that is, the stories that will likely run in the first 
segment of the newscast. From there, decisions are made 
about the rest of the stories based on manpower and time 
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constraints. If a story is easy to get to and not in conflict with 
the time of a more important event, it will likely get covered. 

The story meeting is a lively give and take between 

participants who sometimes argue whether a particular 
event should be covered or how it should be covered. 
There is a common misconception that the entire media 
collectively decides what stories to cover and what 
“slant” there should be on a particular story. In reality, 
each media outlet makes its own decisions on coverage, 
and I have yet to attend a meeting where the slant or out- 
come of the story was decided in advance. 

After the morning story meeting, the assignment desk 
gets reporters and photographers together and sends them 
out the door. If they are close to another event during the 
course of the day, they may be asked to swing by and pick 
up that story as well. The reporters call in during the day 
to confer with the assignment desk, producers, and news- 
room management about their assignments and how they 
are going. Many times reporters are unable to find a per- 
son with a particular angle to the story they are covering; 
they then call in and ask for suggestions. Putting a story 
on television involves a lot of collective head scratching. 
A reporter typically spends three to four hours in the field 
working on a story. It all depends on how available the 
participants are while the reporter is working. If one side 

is available for an on-camera interview and the other 
isn’t, the reporter will use the on-camera interview and 
get the other side by phone, paraphrasing the response. 
When the reporters return with their story, they sit 
down and look at the videotape shot by their photogra- 
pher. Even though they were with the photographer, they 
still need to see what was shot. They pick video and 
sound bites and then sit down and write the story to the 
pictures and the sound bites. If you’ve ever been inter- 
viewed by a television reporter, you may have noticed 
that they carry a small recorder in addition to the camera 
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microphone. That tape is used by the reporter to pick 
sound bites. By listening to the tape at their desk or in the 
car, they don’t have to wait to get back to the station to 
view the videotaped bites. 

Once the story is written, the Script is read and 
approved by the producer and/or a member of newsroom 
management. Either the photographer who shot the story 
or an editor takes the written story and puts it together on 
videotape. This is called a “package.” A typical package 
runs 1:30 to 2:30 (90 to 150 seconds). The length is 
decided by the producer, who must look at the total pic- 
ture—how many stories can be fit into the newscast and 
how they “flow.” If you are watching a newscast devel- 
oped by a good producer, you will notice how the stories 
“flow” together. Like stories are put together in segments. 
For instance, several crime stories will run together, and 
several business stories will be put together. 

To help the flow, smaller stories are put in between the 
packages. These shorter stories can either be “readers” 
(no video), “voiceovers” (voice over tape, shortened to 
“vot”), or “voiceovers with sound.” A voiceover is video 
of an event with the news anchor on set reading the story 
“over” the video. A voiceover with sound is video of an 
event with the anchor reading, then sound of a participant 


in the event. Voiceovers generally run 20 to 30 seconds, 


while voiceovers with sound generally run 45 to 55 sec- 
onds. That allows only enough time for the reporter to 
write three or four sentences before the sound and a few 
sentences after. The sound can run anywhere from a few 
seconds to as many as 20. The sound can also be “natu- 
ral” or “wild” instead of someone talking. For example, 
the chant of protesters outside a meeting might be used in 
place of a person talking. A creative producer might use 
the sound first to get your attention, then have the anchor 
read the script about the story after. 

When a producer has compelling video of the major 
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news story of the day (called a “lead”), the video can be 
used at the top of the newscast coming out of the news- 
cast open. This is called a “cold open,” and you’ ll gener- 
ally see it used with natural disasters or a major 
announcement by the president or other newsworthy fig- 
ure. One example would be a decision by the president to 
reverse his position on a major issue. The producer would 
open the newscast with the president saying, “I have 
decided to cut Social Security.” As the video continues, 
the anchor would say “President Farnsworth drops a 
bombshell today, announcing he is cutting a controversial 
program...” Another would be a major plane crash 
where the newscast opens with flames and the “natural 
sound” of ambulances racing to the disaster. 

After news, weather, and sports, most newscasts general- 
ly conclude with a “kicker,” which is a light or funny story to 
end the newscast on a happy note. You’ve probably heard it a 
million times: “And finally tonight, we leave you with...” It 
doesn’t have to be a funny story. It can be an unusual story— 
protesters dressed up as forest animals could be the kicker. 
Remember, if your attempt to get news coverage comes 
across as “cute,” your story could end up that way. 


HOW A TV NEWSCAST IS PUT TOGETHER 


Most producers have more stories to choose from than 
they can fit in the newscast. That’s because they don’t 
have enough time to run every story they’d like to. It may 
also be a busy news day with a number of events requir- 
ing coverage. If you are trying to get TV coverage, it’s 
wise to learn what else is going on that day or what you 
are up against. Planning a news conference at the same 
time as the governor is not a wise idea. Generally, 
Monday is the slowest news day and Friday is the busiest. 
You must remember that you are competing with a lot of 
other people trying to get a little TV time. 
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Few people realize how little news is contained in a 
typical half-hour local newscast. For example, in a 30- 
minute newscast (which usually runs 28 to 29 actual min- 
utes), there are usually four to five two-minute commer- 
cial breaks. That leaves 20 minutes for news, weather, 
and sports. Subtract three to four minutes for weather and 
four to six minutes for sports and you end up with 10 to 
12 minutes for actual news. Subtract another two minutes 
for “chitchat” and you can see how little news is actually 
contained in a 30-minute newscast. 

The producer puts the show together for flow and 
content. What this means to you is that your story may 
end up as a 30-second voiceover on one newscast, but 
there’s a good chance it could take another form ona 
later newscast. There’s also a good chance it could get 
dropped “for time,” even if it makes it into a newscast 
rundown. Many people don’t realize that television 
newscasts are fluid and subject to change even while 
they’re on the air. The producer builds the newscast by 
a process called “back timing” in which he is given the 
“in time” and “out time” at which the news must start 
and end. Subtracting one from the other gives the total 
running time of the newscast. Subtracting the commer- 
cials from that gives the time left for news, weather, 
and sports. The producer subtracts the usual sports and 
weather time, and that leaves the time remaining for 
news. Then he spends the rest of the day doing “what 
if” with the time left: “What if I give this story 30 sec- 
onds instead of 45 seconds? That would leave me an 
extra 15 seconds to do a quick reader on this story.” 

It’s a process of give and take. A reporter comes in with 
a great story and asks for an extra 15 seconds for a pack- 
age. The producer must then take the 15 seconds from 
another story. Another reporter may come back saying, 
“This story didn’t turn out as well as we expected. Only 10 
people showed up.” That reporter’s story will be changed 
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from a 1-minute, 30-second package to a 20-second 
voiceover or not used at all. All of the stories and commer- 
cials are then listed on a rundown and back timed. 

Here’s a simplified example of a local television 
newscast. Notice the stories are numbered. The first sto- 
ries are in the “A” segment. If a story is added, it will be 
numbered so that everyone knows where it should go. 
For example, a Story added between A-3 and A-4 
becomes A-3.5. 


A-1 Mayor Resigns Smith pkg 
A-2 Reaction Jones VSV 
A-3 What Now? Shaw pkg 
A-4 _ President’s Day writer vot 


A-19 Tease next 


Commercial Break 


B-1 _ Blood Alert Crawford VSV 
B-2 _ Local Blood Supply Williams pkg 
B-3 AIDS Update Kurtz vot 
B-19 Tease next 


Commercial Break 


C-1 Toss to weather 
C-2 Weather 

C-3.  Tossback and chat 
C-19 Tease next 


Commercial Break 


D-1 Today’s Business Neil On set 
D-2 Stock Market Report Neil vot 
D-3 Wacky Invention Lutz pkg 
D-19 Tease next 
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Commercial Break 


E-1 _ Toss to Sports 

E-2 = Sports Report 

E-3 —_ Tossback and chat 
E-19 Tease next 


Commercial Break 
F-1 Coming up at 11 Walsh 


F-2 Kicker 
F-3. Goodbye 


During the newscast, an anchor may take longer than 
expected to read a story or ask a question of a reporter 
that time wasn’t allocated for. That means the producer 
must make up the time by shortening or dropping some- 
thing else. Most producers build their shows with the 


idea that something will have to be dropped. They 
already have an idea of what it will be when they enter 
the control room. At each commercial break in the 
newscast, the producer checks the time to see if the 
newscast is still on schedule. 

Producers like their shows to look different, even 
when they are using the same stories and same 
reporters. They do this by having the reporter write two 
versions of a story: one a package and the other a v-s-v 
(voiceover, sound, voiceover). One newscast uses the 
v-s-v and the other uses the package. This is done with 
a number of reporters so that one version of the story 
will run on an early newscast and another version on a 
later newscast. 

Do you think network news is different from local 
news? It really isn’t. Every day starts with story meetings, 
just like local TV news departments. And network TV 
news producers rely on their local newspapers, too, but in 
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this case the local papers are the New York Times, Wall 
Street Journal, and Washington Post. If you managed to 
get a mention in any of these papers, you’ve gotten the 
attention of network TV news. 

Don’t believe me? A while back, CBS News did a fea- 
ture on an unusual bookstore in Denver, Colorado, that let 
customers browse and read as if they were in a library. 
The Tattered Cover bookstore even provided seats for its 
customers to sit and read. A CBS correspondent was 
assigned the story and put together an interesting visual 
piece. It left everyone wondering why a network station 
would devote a precious three minutes or so of its news- 
cast to such a nonnewsworthy story. It was interesting, 
but not something you’d normally see on an evening net- 
work newscast; it was more like a story you’d see ina 
newspaper’s Sunday magazine supplement. And it was. 
The original story on the bookstore appeared several 
months before in the New York Times. It apparently 
caught the eye of a CBS producer, who clipped and saved 
it for a slow news day. The Times had picked it up from a 
local newspaper feature. 

That’s how network producers keep an eye on the 
nation’s “heartbeat.” If the New York Times or 
Washington Post covers it, it must be news. These two 
newspapers are the “papers of record” for the American 
public. They contain more comprehensive coverage of 
the “news” than any other media in the United States, 
and network TV executives read them religiously. 
After all, they are the “local” papers for network exec- 
utives who live and work in New York and Washington, 
D.C. They are also the papers that the government uses 
to “float” trial balloons by way of “unnamed sources” 
at various federal agencies. In addition, many of their 
stories are reprinted in hundreds of daily papers across 
the United States and around the world. I already men- 
tioned a Times story disclosing the identity of a Kuwaiti 
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“refugee.” Both CBS’s “60 Minutes” and ABC’s 
“20/20” picked up the story. 

Speaking of network news, ever wonder how much 
actual time is spent on each story in a newscast? It’s less 
than local news. Here’s a rundown made from a CBS 
newscast with Dan Rather. You can see how much time is 
spent for commercials, how much is spent for each story, 
and how much air time Dan Rather gets every night. 


The CBS Evening News with Dan Rather 10/7/92 


correspondent copy tape originating 
/story time city 


a Headlines 0:30 


b NEWS OPEN 0:00 

“This is the CBS Evening News with Dan Rather” 

Al “Good evening” 0:10 

A2 TREATY VOT 0:20 New York 

A3 THRELKELD/TREATY 2:15 New York 

A4 Texas 0:10 

AS SPENCER/TEXAS 2:15. Washington, D.C. 

A6 Debate 0:15 

A7 Perot 0:10 

A8 LAGATTUTA/PEROT 1:45 Dallas 

A9 TEASE: MARTIN/FAW 0:20 Washington/ 
New York 

a 
1st commercial group 1:03 


a ee 
B1 C-130 Crash w/MAP 0:15 Control Room-34 


B2 MARTIN/C-130s 1:45 — Washington, D.C. 

B3 AMSTERDAM 0:20 New York 
CRASH VOT 

B9 STAY TUNED: 0:10 Los Angeles 
WHITTAKER 


To eget 
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a es 


2nd commercial group 1:43 
eee 
(Health Segment) 
Cl Margarine 0:15 
C2 Menopause moms 0:15 
C3 WHITAKER/ 
MENO-MOMS 2:00 Los Angeles 
C9 MORE: BRADY 0:10 New York 
eee 
3rd commercial group 1:43 
eee 
D1 Health w/animation 0:20 CR-34 
D2 BRADY/HEALTH 2:30 New York 


D9 Tease Eyeon America 0:10 
a ee ree ee 


4th commercial group 2:03 
a ee 

E1 Eye on America 0:30 

E2 FAW/BASEBALL 3:57 New York 

E9 Goodnight 0:22 


Rather says “goodnight” and sits on camera smiling 
smugly while credits roll 

Experience Promo 0:05 
“Experience. CBS News” promo 

Promo & topical eye 0:10 
“Eye on America” tease for tomorrow 

CBS Eye 0:05 
The CBS Eyeball ends the network feed 

a a ee 

5:17 = amount of time Rather gets reading copy on the air 
22:59 = actual newscast length with commercials 


Notice how much actual time goes into each story. 
It’s also interesting to see where the stories originate. 
Most are from New York or Washington, D.C. For 
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example, Susan Spencer put together a story on Texas 
and its place in the political arena, but she did it from 
Washington. In this case a producer or producers prob- 
ably did the legwork and Spencer put their story 
together. That’s the way “60 Minutes” is run. The pro- 
ducers do most of the background and interviews, and 
the “talent” flys in to put the whole thing together in a 
few days. “60 Minutes” gives the producers credit with 
their name featured prominently on the screen behind 
the anchor introducing the stories. 

Several stories in the CBS newscast above rated only 
15 seconds of coverage. They were used to “set up” other 
longer stories and for flow. You’!I also notice the com- 
mercials are always three seconds longer than you’d 
expect. That’s because there’s a second between each 
commercial which must be accounted for. It shows how 
closely the newscasts are timed. 


WHAT ARE THE “SWEEPS” ANYWAY? 


Both network and local television news are driven 
by ratings——how many people watch a particular news- 
cast. How do they figure that out? Two major ratings 
companies are Nielsen and Arbitron. They are the 
“bible” of ratings. In major markets, both services pro- 
vide overnight ratings. 


For example, in a city of 2 million there may be 400 to | 


600 hundred metered “boxes” hooked up to televisions. 
Where these boxes are is a big secret; only the ratings ser- 
vices are supposed to know. How the families are selected 
is also supposed to be a big secret, but the services go to 
great pains to make sure the families they select represent a 
good cross-section of the city and are representative of the 
viewership. If the rating service is correct, sampling only a 
fraction of the television viewers in an audience will give 
the same result as sampling all of them. 


——_——- = 7 agg 
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The boxes keep track of what station the family TV is 
tuned to and for how long. The information is stored until 
the ratings service computer calls the box and downloads 
the daily viewing schedule. The results are tabulated 
overnight, and subscribing television stations have the 
results the next morning. This makes it possible for TV 
news departments to see exactly how much of the audi- 
ence was watching and when they tuned in or out. 

In the peculiar world of ratings services, ratings are 
by quarter hour. Four quarter hours are averaged to give 
the rating for the hour-long news. But a TV doesn’t have 
to be tuned to the same TV station for the whole quarter 
hour. It only has to be tuned for the first seven-and-a- 
half minutes to give that station the quarter hour. That’s 
why TV newscasts try to avoid commercial breaks 
before the first seven-and-a-half minutes of the hour and 
every seven-and-a-half minutes after each quarter hour. 
Sometimes they have to go to a commercial, but they 
leave you with a tantalizing tease that makes you want to 
stay tuned. 

In order to be fair, the ratings of each station count 
during the same ratings period. For television stations, 
the biggest of these is the April-May period. This 
“sweeps” period is when ratings are tabulated for all TV 
Stations, and the station’s sales department bases its year- 
ly advertising rate on these ratings. In other words, a good 
“book” during April-May will result in the station being 
able to charge more for its commercials. There’s also a 
minor ratings period in October-November, but it doesn’t 
count as much. 

You’ll know the sweeps are here when you starting 
hearing promotional announcements about sex, scandals, 
and drugs. Many television news departments prepare for 
the sweeps months in advance. If a reporter comes up 
with a juicy story that won’t be dated by holding on to it 
awhile, the reporter is encouraged to dig deeper and come 


im 
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up with a two-, three-, or four-parter. The object is to 
hook the viewers and get them to tune in several times in 
a row. 


ting Your 


IN ORDER TO GET YOUR STORY COVERED, YOU MUST 
understand the “keys” reporters look for when deter- 
mining if a story is worth coverage. It’s important for 
you to try and use one or more of these keys to get 
them interested in your story. The more keys, the 
greater the chances of getting coverage. 

Reporters don’t think of these points as keys 
but as “pegs,” or a reason for doing the story. A 
peg is an event that the reporter can “hang” the 
story on—in other words, an idea or event on 
which a story is based. 

For example, you are trying to interest a reporter 
in doing a story about destruction of a forest area by 
logging, and you want to provide him or her witha 
peg. Perhaps you know Congress is considering 
wilderness legislation next Tuesday. You could then 
call the reporter, suggest your idea, and say, “This 
story would really fit in next Tuesday when 
Congress considers wilderness legislation.” 

That’s exploiting how reporters and producers 
think. They like stories that “flow” together ina 
newscast. A person getting killed in a van crash 
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might not even be worth reporting on the local television 
news, but if your local congressman is chairing a commit- 
tee on van safety that same day, it adds something to the 
story. The reporter would use the committee meeting as 
the peg for doing a story about the van crash death. 

Here are some of the keys reporters look for when 
searching for stories: 

1. Impact—How many people does your story affect? 
If very few are affected, you’ll get little interest from the 
media. For example, if you are being overcharged for 
electricity, it’s mildly interesting. But if you’ve done 
research that shows your entire neighborhood is paying 
too much, it takes on great significance. 

2. Proximity—How close is the issue to the audience? 
In other words, a Kansas City protest about a nuclear 
weapons plant in Washington state would have little 
interest for the Kansas City media. However, the media 
might be more interested if you could show some local 
connection, such as rail shipments of nuclear material 
through the town. 

3. Timeliness—This is especially important in 
television news. You can’t expect coverage ona 
protest over something that happened days before. 
The media has already moved on to newer, fresher 
stories. 

4. Conflict—This is probably the key to guaranteeing 
coverage. Almost any type of conflict is covered: neigh- 
borhood protests, crime, war, politics. 

5. Novelty—Reporters are always interested in the 
unusual, the departure from the norm, the first or last, 
biggest or smallest of anything. 

6. Prominence—The story is more interesting if 
prominent people or locations are involved. A story about 
the mayor taking kickbacks would grab more media 
attention than a little-known businessman doing the same 
thing. 
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7. Numbers—Ten people protesting something is not 
a big deal. A hundred people showing up to jam a meet- 
ing or picket outside is a big deal and will increase your 
chances of getting coverage. 

8. Curiosity—Despite what they profess, most news 
organizations will carry stories about sex, perversion, 
violence, torture, executions, battered children, and any- 
thing dealing with movie or TV stars. In fact, many main- 
stream news organizations get around taboos on reporting 
by covering what other news outlets report. Consider the 
case of Jennifer Flowers and Bill Clinton as first reported 
in a supermarket tabloid. How did the networks report it? 
By quoting the tabloid! 

9. Self-help—News for consumers is very big in local 
television newscasts. Anything that can help a consumer 
make a better choice is desirable. News about rip-offs 
falls under this category. 

10. Ritual—News outlets cover the same stories every 
year at the same time, and public expects it. Christmas 
stories on Christmas, Easter egg hunts at Easter, and fish- 
ing and hunting stories on opening day. The one story 
every outlet covers every year that adds absolutely noth- 
ing to public enlightenment is the groundhog coming out 
on February 2. It’s a media event, and it means nothing. 
But everyone covers it because the public expects it. If 
you have a story that coincides with a ritual, you can 
increase your chances of coverage. 

11. Symbolism—News organizations are always on 
the alert for symbols that stir emotions. Nazi swatstikas 
are one such symbol. The Ku Klux Klan is another. 
Consider the 21-year-old mystery man who filed a permit 
for a Nazi rally in Philadelphia a few years back. No one 
knew who he was. No one knew how to contact him. But 
his application received front page news because of the 
symbolism of Nazi Germany. 

A local newspaper columnist for the Philidelphia 
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Inquirer wondered what all the fuss was bout, writing, 
“What is this anyway? A 21-year-old punk who spells his 
name three ways and needs to have his mouth washed out 
has, for the past week, managed to get headlines, editori- 
als, top spot on TV news, and a lot of silly pomposity 
from a lot of organizations that should know better. 

“He has done this quite simply. He phoned up every- 
body and told them he was a Nazi and wanted to hold a 
rally. Nobody, apparently, checked this guy out. They 
don’t even have a good address or telephone number for 
him. Everybody heard the word ‘Nazi’ and fell into a ritu- 
al rage.” 

In the last several years, a Denver food chef managed 
to get national news coverage by claiming to be the head 
of the Ku Klux Klan in Colorado and filing for rally per- 
mits, but more on him later. 

12. Celebrities—Anything to do with a celebrity in- 
creases the chances of getting coverage. If you can geta 
celebrity involved in your cause, it can help get you cov- 
erage. And don’t think just because you don’t have a 
major celebrity it won’t help. The mayor or any city 
council member can add clout to your clause. 

So, how do you get the media to cover your event? Be 


creative and make sure it contains one of the “pegs” above. . 


THE INS AND OUTS OF A NEWS CONFERENCE 


To the uninitiated, a news conference seems like a per- 
fect way to get coverage. It is probably the first thing that 
comes to mind when one attempts to get media coverage. 
But anyone can call a news conference. Today, there are 
so many Called every day that television news depart- 
ments steer away from them. The reason? By definition, 
news is a departure from the norm. Daily news confer- 
ences are normal. Generally, they aren’t unusual. If TV 
newsrooms covered every news conference, you’d turn 
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on your TV to watch the news and see nothing but non- 
stop news conferences. News conferences are full of what 
are called “talking heads”—that is, people just sitting 
there talking. Television is looking for action. Television 
is looking for emotion. Television is looking for “people 
stories.” Newspapers are the “media of record” and are 
expected to cover every little news conference. Television 
just doesn’t have the time. 

So how do you get your story across? One way is to 
“piggyback” on an already scheduled event. Piggy- 
backing is a technique that answers the needs of televi- 
sion news. Essentially, it involves conflict, or giving two 
sides to an issue at once. There’s less for the reporter to 
do if he or she can cover both sides at the same time and 
place. Remember, a television reporter assigned to a story 
may spend only three or four hours working on the story 
before air, so it’s important for the reporter to get as much 
information in as little time as possible. 

Here’s an example of a piggyback. Let’s say you are 
part of a group opposing a new shopping mall in your 
neighborhood. First you find out when the backers of the 
mall are going to hold a news conference to explain their 
side to the media. Then you make sure you have plenty of 
picketers outside the meeting. You have to make the 
media believe you are out in force. Three or four pick- 
eters are not going to get anyone’s attention. If you can’t 
marshal a significant number, hire people to picket. If you 
have enough people picketing, your attempt to get cover- 
age may overshadow the actual event. Think the cost of 
hiring people is too high? Think of how much “free pub- 
licity” you’ ll be getting for your money. 

If you hire picketers, make sure that fact never goes 
beyond your group. Appoint a spokesperson for your side 
and let everyone in the group know who it is. Make sure 
any inquiring reporters are steered to the spokesperson. 
That way, if you’ve hired extras to beef up the picket line, 
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you don’t have to worry about them saying the wrong 
thing to the press. 

Blocking a street with picketers is another way to get 
media attention. Police will likely be called, and chances 
are the media is going to hear about it over the police 
scanner. If not, phone calls to the various media outlets 
will do the trick, especially if police are moving in to 
make arrests. 

Television news also loves confrontational picketing 
in which the picketers harass opponents or try to intrude 
on their opponents’ staged news event. I call it confronta- 
tional piggybacking, and it, too, works to get your mes- 
sage into the media. Here’s an example: the mall backers 
hold a news conference to talk about a proposed new 
mall, and you have your spokesperson attend the meet- 
ing. At the right time, he or she stands up and disrupts the 
conference with a few well-chosen words. Your spokes- 
person has to be careful not to come across sounding or 
looking like a nut. He must look and sound intelligent. 
That’s why I suggest a few well-chosen words—some- 
thing the media can turn around with and get reaction 
from the other side. Time after time, television has shown 
it loves such confrontational “sound bites.” 

Often, the person interrupting the news conference 
gets more play than the person holding the conference. A 
good example is anyone who interrupts a speech by the 
president. Almost always, the heckler will get the majori- 
ty of the coverage by the media. Here’s a good example 
you may remember. 

In 1992 former President Ronald Reagan addressed 
the National Association of Broadcasters in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. What he said got little coverage, but what hap- 
pened as he started the speech did. 

An antinuclear activist managed to slip past Secret 


Service agents and smash a glass award given to the pres-/ 


ident. The activist then tried to give an antinuke message. 
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He was pounced on by Secret Service agents before he 
could finish what he was saying and hauled off to jail. 
Later, in several interviews with the media, the activist 
was able to get his antinuclear message out. And what did 
it cost him? He pled guilty to a misdemeanor charge of 
interfering with the Secret Service. In return, he got 
nationwide coverage. He even got additional coverage 
months later when he entered the guilty plea: 


(LAS VEGAS)—in Las Vegas, an antinuclear activist 
who smashed a crystal eagle on a podium where former 
President Reagan was speaking has pleaded guilty to a mis- 
demeanor charge of interfering with the Secret Service. 

Rick Springer told the judge he didn’t intend to hurt 
Reagan, who was hit by flying glass, when he rushed on 
stage during an April 13th speech by Reagan to the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Springer said he hoped to address the convention and 
gain national attention for the movement to ban nuclear 
weapons testing at the Nevada Test Site. 


He didn’t get to address the convention, but he did 
succeed in getting national attention for his cause. 

Another surefire way to get on TV is to get yourself 
or members of your group arrested while demonstrat- 
ing. That is real conflict. And it promises “good pic- 
tures” for print and television journalists. Just watch 
any protest involving the antiabortion group Operation 
Rescue. No arrests means little or no coverage of the 
event, but if they get arrested, they could end up being 
the lead on the local news that evening. An important 
point here: if you plan on going this route, make sure 
you and those you designate as “arrestees” don’t have 
hidden warrants that could turn up during the booking 
procedure. Nothing could destroy your efforts more 
than to have one of your supporters identified as a 
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criminal in hiding. That fact could end up being the 
lead to the story you are trying to manipulate the media 
into covering. 

Getting arrested is really not as bad as it sounds. In 
most demonstrations, police process the arrestees quick- 
ly. In most cases, those arrested are required to post only 
a “personal recognizance” bond. That means you are 
released without going to jail if you promise to return for 
your court date. In order to get a “p.r.” bond, you have to 
show you are a known resident of the area and are not a 
flight risk. In the case of Operation Rescue, many of 
those arrested and processed return to the scene of the 
protest and get arrested again, sometimes on the very 
same day. 

Back to picketing. Anyone can picket. It happens all 
the time. Pickets, it seems, are getting as plentiful as news 
conferences. That makes them less newsworthy. 
Remember, reporters look for conflict. If that doesn’t 
happen, they look for novelty. You have to make your 
picket interesting to get the media interested. You have to 
think in terms of pictures. One group I know always pick- 
ets with people dressed up as animals. They’re picketing 
to protect the animals. They come across as cute, but 
maybe not the way they intended. I think confrontational 
picketing is a better way to get coverage as long as you 
are willing to get arrested. 

If you think a particular media outlet hasn’t given 
what you believe is fair coverage, you can picket that out- 
let as a last resort. But don’t expect other media to cover 
your pickets. They generally stay away from that sort of 
thing. Sort of a “there but for the grace of a few well-cho- 
sen words go I.” One TV station reporting a negative 
story about another sounds like sour grapes. It also draws 
attention to the other media outlet. 

There are other ways to get your Story covered by the 
media. Here are some examples. 


ig ag 
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HIGHWAY SIGNS 


You can hang signs on highway overpasses in the 
wee hours of the morning so rush-hour commuters will 
see them on the drive to work. Then, all you have to do 
is call up each media outlet and say, “I was driving on 
Interstate 10 and wondered what that big sign was on 
the overpass. Do you know anything about it?” Again, 
getting arrested while putting up the sign is sure to get 
media attention. 


USING A FAKE NEWSPAPER TO GET PRESS 


Another highly effective way to get your story across 
is to have a dummy newspaper printed up containing sto- 
ries about your cause. Then, get members of your group 
to raid local newspaper machines, putting the dummy 
newspaper around the outside of each local newspaper in 
the machine. Don’t take any newspapers out of the 
machines, just put yours around each one so that when 
people stop to buy a paper, they get your paper on the out- 
side. Try to do this in widely scattered areas, even out of 
town. After that, call the local media and say, “Have you 
seen the morning paper?” Better yet, drop off a copy at 
the front desk of the local television stations. 

A protest group called “The Pledge of Resistance” 
does this on an occasional basis and makes up the 
dummy paper to look like the real paper, with a few 
exceptions. Instead of the name USA Today, the 
dummy says USA Decay. Their copy is full of satire 
about the current political climate. For example, a 
recent dummy paper contained the following headline: 
“War to begin next week. Target to be decided soon.” 
The accompanying article was written by “Claire 
Voyant” and is quoted below: 
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President Bush has scheduled an emergency meeting 
with top campaign strategists today to discuss possible 
targets of the next U.S. invasion. 

The White House is under pressure to announce which 
country will be bombed, and, possibly, why. Then, in 
keeping with international law, an ultimatum will be 
issued, along with a firm policy of “no negotiations.” 

Republican strategists agree that it is in our national 
security interests to launch another quick war against 
an impoverished Third World nation before the 
November elections. 


Another headline in the same paper declared, 
“Republicans buy out Democratic Party.” Here’s the arti- 
cle that went with it: 


The Republican National committee announced today 
that it has completed a buyout of the Democratic Party. 

Today's action is a formal ending to a process which 
has been underway for nearly three decades. 

“The consumer, or taxpayer, will be Seeing the same 
Product they always have, so there won't be any differ- 
ence in that respect,” says Democratic National Chair- 
man Ron Brown, who will be Staying on in his current 
position. He notes that the Democrats will keep their 
name and continue to operate as a separate entity from 
the Republican Party. 

“There was some talk by Chuck Robb and Lloyd 
Bentsen about changing the name to Republican Lite, 
but we didn’t want people to think there was a third 
party,” he says. 

“What happened today is really just a formality,” 
Brown says. “The controlling interests of the Republican 
Party have long been the controlling interest of the 
Democrats.” 

Brown points to the Clinton-Gore ticket as evidence of 
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the new Republican-owned Democrat Style. “They’re 
straight from the Democratic Leadership Conference, 
which has been acting as the GOP proxy within the 
Democratic party recently.” 


The fake paper also contained a number of lighter top- 
ics to entice people to read the special issue. For example, 
one brief headline declared “WALL STREET: Dow 
Jones up 75 points on new prison starts.” Another said, 
“JOHN GOTTI: The ‘Teflon Don’ has been replaced by 
John Dotti, the ‘Tupperware Don.’ Dotti is expected to 
keep a tighter lid on organized crime.” 

On the back of the one-page fake newspaper, the 
Pledge of Resistance explained the purpose of its action: 


This special supplement to USA TODAY is appear- 
ing in many cities, coast to coast. It was produced and 
distributed by the Pledge of Resistance, a national 
grassroots organization with local affiliates across the 
country. The Pledge works for justice and opposes U.S. 
militarism. 

Along with many Americans, we are appalled by the 
destructive policies being pursued by the present admin- 
istration, and we see little sign that the coming election 
will change anything but the faces. 

USA DECAY is satire, of course, and we hope that 
events we describe will never happen. But hoping isn’t 
enough—what we need is resistance. Join us. 


The article went on to give the address and phone 
number of the organization. 

This particular issue hit newspaper machines a month 
before the 1992 presidential election. It gave reporters a 
political story that was a departure from the routine. In 
fact, the Associated Press picked up the story and sent it 
out over the national news wire. 


a. 
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Putting fake newspaper front pages over actual news- 
papers isn’t a new idea, but it works. One of the most 
famous instances was on November 22, 1963, in Dallas, 
Texas. A group put out a fake newspaper front page 
denouncing the visit of John F. Kennedy. Its headline 
“Wanted For Treason” became a symbol of the hatred of 
some groups toward the president. 


BURNING THE PUPPY 


There are many other ways to manipulate the media. 
Here’s how one man did it in a major city for a week. His 
problem was how to get the local media talking about the 
war in Central America. He tried everything—letters, 
phone calls, news conferences. Finally, he called local 
newspapers and television stations and said he was going 
to pour gasoline on a puppy and set it afire on a specific 
day to protest the war in Central America. One paper 
printed a story about his plans. Within several days, there 
was a huge uproar from the public. Everyone was upset 
about the man’s plans to burn a puppy. Letters of protest 
were written to the local newspapers. Police were called, 
but they said they couldn’t do anything unless the man 
actually did it. The local humane society was helpless. 
It’s not against the law to threaten to harm an animal. 

In the meantime, local TV stations interviewed the 
man, who got to talk about his opposition to the war. He 
cunningly planned the “burning” for a few minutes after 
the start of the 5 P.M. local television news. Several sta- 
tions covered the event live. At the appointed hour, the 
man walked up to the cameras, puppy in hand, and made 
a statement. He decried the standards of reporters who 
would show up to broadcast the burning of a puppy but 
who ignored the injustices going on against human 
beings in Central America. He lambasted the public for 
caring more about animals than human beings. And he 
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announced he would not burn his pet puppy. He, in fact, 
was a dog lover. He just wanted to make a point. He did, 
and it was carried live on local television. 


HOW ONE MAN MANIPULATED THE MEDIA 
TO ATTRACT NATIONAL ATTENTION 


Another example comes from Denver, Colorado, 
where one man got together with a few friends and started 
a local Ku Klux Klan chapter. Shawn Slater almost Jet the 
media manipulate itself. He went on talk shows to talk 
about the KKK. It was easy to get a booking: the talk 
shows were looking for controversy and he provided it. It 
didn’t matter that no one was able to find out how many 
people were members of the local KKK chapter; he was 
still the leader. Slater continued to speak out at every 
opportunity, providing the local press with a convenient 
“other side” of the racism issue. He showed up on any 
radio or TV talk show that would invite him. He became 
somewhat of a local celebrity. As far as he was con- 
cerned, any coverage was welcome coverage, even if it 
was negative. When his employer threatened to fire him 
over his off-duty acting, he called reporters willing to 
report it. Finally, he organized several small demonstra- 
tions and brought in KKK members from other states to 
bolster his small group of local supporters. 

The culmination of his media manipulation came 
when he applied for, and was given, a permit to hold a 
demonstration on the steps of the state capitol. 
Conveniently, it was to be held at the same time as a local 
march celebrating the birthday of Martin Luther King. 
The media kept the story going for weeks, airing inter- 
views with Slater and those opposed to his demonstra- 
tion. By the time Martin Luther King’s birthday rolled 
around, the media had whipped the city into a frenzy. 
Slater was careful to organize his group and instruct 
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them not to break any laws. He and the KKK held what 
could be considered a peaceful demonstration. But 
impromptu counterdemonstrators tried to attack the 
group and police moved in. It turned into a full-scale riot 
in the middle of downtown Denver. The police protected 
the KKK, which kept its demonstration peaceful. Scores 
of counterdemonstrators were arrested, and the story 
made national news, even becoming the focus of an hour- 
long segment on CBS’s “48 Hours.” The demonstration 
and ensuing riot made front page news around the coun- 
try because it was the worst violence that day. 

For Slater, the coverage was proof that the media can 
be manipulated. He and his group of white supremacists 
came off looking like the victims, while the violent coun- 
terdemonstrators came off looking like the bad guys. 
Actually, the media was the victim and the KKK got an 
hours’ worth of free airtime. 

And Slater’s attempts at getting media attention contin- 
ue. Several months before the anniversary of the riot, his 
group sent faxes to the local media announcing plans for 
another KKK protest on the next Martin Luther King Day. 
One local paper printed the story, and that set off a new 
chain of media coverage leading up to the anniversary. 


EXPERT ADVICE 


There’s another way to get what you want to say in the 
media: watch for stories that concern your particular 
cause. When you see a story, call local newspapers and 
television stations and offer to comment on it. Another 
way is to write a formal letter to each media outlet men- 
tioning the story and giving some background on your 
area of expertise. Finish by listing your name and phone 
number for future contacts on similar pieces. Chances 
are, your name will be put into someone’s Rolodex under 
that subject title. That’s one reason why you always seem 
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to read or hear the same people commenting on particular 
subjects over and over. 

Clarence Page, a columnist for the Chicago Tribune, 
refers to this practice as the “Rolodex syndrome.” Once 
you’re in a media Rolodex, your contact with other media 
increases. For example, you comment on station KX YZ 
about your cause. Someone from station KWXY sees 
your name and makes a note of it for future reference. 
Then they’ Il call you that evening or the next time a simi- 
lar story comes up. 

Another way it works is when a reporter is assigned to 
a subject he knows little about (happens more than the 
public realizes) and he hollers across the newsroom, 
“Anybody know any contacts in the aircraft industry?” A 
reporter who previously interviewed a contact in that area 
will volunteer a name. The new reporter calls the contact 
up and that contact is back on television again. Television 
reporters will also jot down the names of contacts when 
they read newspaper articles on a particular subject. 
Media-savvy organizations routinely send out media 
“experts lists” containing the names and phone numbers 
of people they want to get on the air. A reporter doing a 
story on a new drug just looks up a contact on the list 
under “Drug Industry Experts.” 

Another way to take advantage of the Rolodex syn- 
drome is to get your preprinted Rolodex card into as 
many newsroom Rolodexes as possible. For example, the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Association sends this 
letter to radio, television, and newspaper editors and 
reporters along with preprinted Rolodex cards: 


Dear Reporter/Editor: 

If you are writing a story on pesticides, food safety, or 
water quality, I want you to call me. I am director of 
media relations for the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association. 
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NACA is the trade association for the major manufac- 
turers, distributors, and formulators of crop protection 
chemicals. Our members include virtually all the Fortune 
500 corporations involved in pesticide manufacturing. 

When you write about pesticides, we want you to think 
of us: for statistics, independent third party experts to 
call, or general facts about agriculture. 

Enclosed is my Rolodex card for easy reference, as 
well as some background material. My direct dial number 
is: (555) 555-5555. 

Sincerely, 

Adele L. Logan 

She enclosed two sizes of cards ready to put into the 
newsroom Rolodex under “Pesticides.” 


FRUITCAKES 


The preprinted Rolodex card isn’t a new idea. Many 
organizations do it. Some even put “story angles” on the 
card to help the media. For example, a small-town Texas 
bakery consistently gets press and national television 
coverage every Christmas season. Why? It has been turn- 
ing out fruitcakes for 96 years, and it has a worldwide list 
of clients. But how does the media find out about the 
story? The Collin Street Baker of Corsicana, Texas, sends 
out an impressive media kit weeks before Thanksgiving 
to almost every major media outlet in the country. The kit 
even contains a small slice of its “Deluxe” fruitcake. 
Enclosed in the kit are copies of newspaper and magazine 
articles about the fruitcakes with the dates conveniently 
removed. That way, the media doesn’t find out how old 
the stories are. 

In a recent media kit, the fruitcake company 
enclosed copies of articles about it printed in the New 
York Times, the Washington Post (the two papers the TV 
networks news execs read), the Los Angeles Times, 
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People magazine, and the London Times. The kit also 
contained news releases on “The Story of the Collin 
Street Bakery,” “The History of Fruitcake,” a “VIP List 
of Customers Past and Present,” a “Fact Sheet” on the 
bakery and its customers, and “Suggested Story 
Angles.” The sheet on story angles suggested stories on 
“vertical integration” dealing with the bakery maintain- 
ing its own pineapple and papaya plantations, pecan- 
shelling plant, and computer service company; “the 
changing consumer” quoting recent studies that con- 
firm consumers of the 90s are trending to a more tradi- 
tional way of life (translation: fruitcake); “fruitcake 
humor” about the company collecting and passing 
along fruitcake jokes; “fruitcake facts, myths and lore”; 
and “fruitcake history,” tracing fruitcakes back to the 
Egyptians and the glace fruits, common in today’s fruit- 
cake, back to the time of Marco Polo. The media kit 
also contained two sizes of preprinted Rolodex cards 
with the name of the Collin Street Bakery, its address 
and telephone, and suggested story angles. 

That’s how a bakery in a small Texas town gets 
media coverage (and free publicity) year after year. 
And remember, the media doesn’t have to do a com- 
plete story on the bakery. Perhaps a reporter is doing an 
article on Christmas traditions or on mail-order gifts 
for Christmas. All he has to do is flip to the preprinted 
Rolodex card and he can come up with facts for one 
part of his story. . 

If you want to get called by the media, you have to let 
it know you are available for comment, and this is an 
excellent way to do it. In addition, it allows you to put 
your own “spin” on a story the media might be preparing. 


PUTTING YOUR SPIN ON A NEWS STORY 


Sometimes you’ll see the media cover stories you 
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want to have a say in. This is where “spin control” comes 
in. It happens all the time in Washington: the media gets 
hold of a story about a political plan, and various politi- 
cians try to get the story slanted to their perspective. The 
people who do this are sometimes called “spin doctors,” 
and their job is to try and get reporters to put out their 
view of the issue. 

A good example of how it works occurred toward the 
end of the 1992 presidential campaign. As the second 
presidential debate was ending, about 100 different news 
organizations mistakenly received a fax from Bush/ 
Quayle campaign headquarters with instructions on 
manipulating the media. The unsigned memo was called 
“Talking Points” and listed step-by-step instructions on 
what local campaign offices should do to present a uni- 
fied front after the debate. Here’s part of what the “spin 
memo” said: 


Here’s what you should do TONIGHT: 
¢ Issue a news release declaring the President the winner. 


* Call your local political reporter and give the spin. 


If there are any talk shows on the air, call and praise 
the President’s performance. Please use the talking 
points. It is imperative that all surrogates give the same 
message. 


* Tonight was a clear win, a big win for the President. Bill 
Clinton came in a cautious and weak third place. 


* The President forcefully stated that character is a key 
issue in this campaign . . . Bill Clinton failed to explain or 
defend his character problem to the American people. 


* The President seized the momentum tonight. Vice- 
President Quayle ignited the campaign during his debate 
and President Bush has kept it going. 


Getting Your Story Out 


And what did the Bush campaign do when it got 
caught red-handed sending out the memo? Campaign 
spokesman Torie Clarke tried to put a positive spin on the 
embarrassing gaffe by declaring, “These are great points. 
I’m glad more people got them.” 

The memo has some good ideas that can be put to use 
in other situations where you want to get your message 
out. Calling reporters and talk shows to discuss your story 
can work to get the ball rolling and the media interested 
in your cause. 


GETTING NATIONAL EXPOSURE WITH A 
LOCAL COMMERCIAL 


The 1992 presidential election saw a lot of media 
manipulation. In one case late in the campaign, the pro- 
ducer of the infamous “Willie Horton” ad succeeded in 
manipulating the media again by coming up with a new 
ad against Bill Clinton. 

Producer Floyd Brown put together the 30-second ad 
which showed Clinton apparently holding Senator 
Edward Kennedy’s hand aloft in the standard style of 
politicians on convention platforms. The original photo 
was of Clinton and vice presidential candidate Al Gore at 
the Democratic National Convention, but Brown super- 
imposed Ted Kennedy’s face over Gore’s. The ad specu- 
lates on who might get important posts in a Clinton presi- 
dency. The media, hungry for new angles in election cov- 
erage, interviewed Brown about his spot and got an 
opposing viewpoint. 

The man who made the authorized Clinton ads was 
contacted by the media. Frank Greer told reporters, 
“This is the kind of trashy, sleazy way they operate ... 
this is the whole kind of tactic that demeans the politi- 
cal process.” 

Brown told reporters the ad was run on two national 
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cable networks and in key states, but he refused to give 
any details. However Greer told reporters the ad was 
appearing only on a small cable system in Waco, 
Texas. He said that Brown sometimes buys little actual 
air time but manipulates the news media into giving 
him free publicity. 

Greer even accused the media of falling for the ploy. 
“What he does is he tries to get the press to write about it, 
and you guys fall for it.” 

The story generated national coverage, including a 
long story on the Associated Press news wire, all from a 
30-second ad apparently put on a small cable system in 
one Texas town. 


BECOME A CANDIDATE 
FOR A FEDERAL OFFICE 


Antiabortion groups picked up on this idea fairly quick- 
ly. Their problem was, no television stations would carry 
graphic antiabortion ads. To get around that, the groups 
managed to get local spokesmen on the ballot for federal 
offices. In most cases, they became qualified candidates for 
Congress. How did they do it? They turned in signatures of 
qualified registered voters to the state’s secretary of state. 
And how did they get those signatures? Many of them were 
antiabortion backers. Others were innocent people 
approached at shopping centers or outside grocery stores 
who thought they were just trying to get an unknown on the 
ballot that wanted to throw the incumbent out. 

Once the person gained enough signatures, he was a 
legally qualified candidate for federal office. That made 
his political spots untouchable by the same television sta- 
tions that had previously refused to carry his ads, since by 
law the stations no longer had a right to censor or edit his 
commercials. As a result, despite efforts to stop them, 
including lawsuits, they went on the air. 
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Getting Your Story Out 


You don’t have to be an antiabortion candidate to take 
advantage of federal laws. All you have to do is get 
enough signatures to become a candidate for public 
office. After that, you can put just about anything you 
want on television. The stations have to make time avail- 
able and, even better, they have to sell you the time at 
their lowest rate. And as a legally qualified candidate, 
you can demand equal coverage by the media and make 
sure you are included in any debates between the major 
candidates. Remember, you’ re not trying to win the elec- 
tion, you just want to get your message before the public. 

Perhaps your message isn’t as controversial. It doesn’t 
matter, if you are creative. Here’s an example. 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 
FOR A STUDY ON WHITE BREAD 


The PR people at Wonder Bread were faced with a 
problem: the consumption of white bread was going 
down, and they had to try and stop the decline. Wonder 
Bread got a nutritionist to conduct a study on the health 
benefits of white bread. But getting the study into the 
media was another problem. The declining consump- 
tion of white bread is not at the top of the interest list for 
any journalist I know. What Wonder did was manipu- 
late the media into giving the study coverage. Here’s 
how it worked. 

Faxes were sent out to media outlets nationwide 
announcing a satellite newsfeed (more on satellite feeds 
later) and a “march in Washington.” There was no men- 
tion of Wonder in the news release. The faxes were even 
sent from a Kinko’s in Chicago so they couldn’t be traced 
back to Wonder. The fax showed a cute package of white 
bread with hands, feet, and a smiling face. The hands 
were holding a sign that said, “Thumbs Up For Bread.” 
Here’s the way the fax was written to generate interest: 
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ATTENTION: 


NEWS ASSIGNMENT EDITOR, HEALTH/NUTRITION 
AND__ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCERS AND 
REPORTER 


IMPORTANT SATELLITE NEWSFEED: 


ELAYNE BOOSLER TO LEAD WASHINGTON RALLY 
TO PUT AN END TO WHITE BREAD BASHING 

They may not be “flour” children, but a group of 
determined activists will march in Washington Monday, 
October 19, 1992, to help but an end to what they call 
white bread bashing. 

Not just another half-baked case, the demonstration, 
led by comedian Elayne Boosler, will take place in Mt. 
Vernon Square near the site of the 1992 American 
Dietetic Association meeting. The goal of the “bread 
heads” is to draw national attention to a surprising new 
study from the Cooper Institute for Aerobics Research 
that shows white bread consumption can actually help 
you lose weight. 

A same-day video B-roll package containing high- 
lights of the rally and an interview with the bread study’s 
author, Ruth Carpenter, MS., R.D., L.D., will be available 


via satellite for your free and unrestricted use. 


The fax also contained the satellite coordinates of the 
feed and a phone number to call for more information or 
to order a broadcast cassette of the feed. 

To an editor looking for something “cute” or a health 
reporter looking for a different story, the release was very 
inviting. It featured a nationally known comedian and 
promised news that viewers and readers could use. The 
public is always interested in any new way to lose weight, 
so that added another angle to the story. 


Getting Your Story Out 


Did the media bite on the story? It sure did. Here’s the 
way one newspaper reported it: 


(WASHINGTON)—The company that makes Won- 
der Bread, the mother of all white breads, is doing its 
best to publicize a study it paid for that says white 
bread is OK for you. 

The Continental Baking Company organized a rally 
near the site where the study was being presented to the 
American Dietetic Association in Washington. 

The rally, featuring a Dixieland band, was led by 
stand-up comic Elayne Boosler. 

The Wonder Bread folks, who gave America the first 
slice of white bread back in the 1930s, had banners made 
up for the rally that read, “We Knead—K-N-E-A-D— 
White Bread” and “White Bread is the right bread.” 

However, health food advocates don’t buy it. A natural 
foods store owner in Virginia says the body is made to 
break down whole grains. He says with white bread, you 
just don’t get the same nutrition. 


Notice the reporter did a little work and got a contrast- 
ing viewpoint. The story still made the national news 
wire. Had Wonder Bread released the study without fan- 
fare, it probably wouldn’t have gotten the coverage it did. 
It pays to be creative. 
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IF YOU ARE JUST GETTING STARTED AND ARE TRYING 
to get coverage for a particular event, you must start 
somewhere. Issuing a “news release” is generally 
better than calling reporters and editors blind. 

How you put the news release together could 
determine the coverage you’ll get from the media. A 
poorly constructed, misspelled release tells editors 
your organization is not to be given much thought. 
On the other hand, a huge packet of material can 
also turn them off. One television assignment editor 
I know put it this way: “The newsworthiness of the 
event is in opposite proportion to the amount of 
material received about it.” In other words, the more 
material, the less important it must be. Public rela- 
tions firms are guilty of this: they send news editors 
volumes of material about mundane events hoping 
to generate publicity for their clients. 

News releases generally fall into three different 
categories, depending on the mission of the group 
issuing the release: 

1. Information promoting a cause of one side 
of an issue 
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2. Announcements of coming events relating to a 
company or organization, including personnel matters 

3. Information about a company or organization that is 
meant to enhance its image 

In the first example, a news release is sent to promote 
a cause. A group wants to get its message out to the pub- 
lic and begins by sending news releases to the media. In 
one case, a local animal rights group issued its own news 
release after a group of investors announced plans for an 
inland marine park. The animal rights group was upset 
that dolphins would be kept at the park, so the group 
enlisted the aid of a few marine mammal experts and 
issued a release saying dolphins die much earlier when 
held in captivity. It also planned protests against the pro- 
posed park. As a result, local media outlets interviewed 
the head of the animal rights group whenever it did a 
story on the proposed park. The news release issued by 
the group had made it easy for local reporters to get “the 
other side” of the story. 

In the second case, news releases are sent to announce 
upcoming events, whether they concern a company or 
organization. These can be as simple as the announce- 
ment of an organization’s next meeting and speaker, or as 
involved as a packet of information on an upcoming 
announcement to be made by a major corporation. For 
example, a company is about to announce it is unveiling a 
new type of disk drive which will revolutionize the com- 
puter industry. It wants to make sure the story gets to as 
many media outlets as possible. Rather than just sending 
a news release that states, “ABC Company will make a 
major announcement at 10:00 A.M.,” the company uses a 
packet of information to let the media know the signifi- 
cance of the announcement. 

Many times the packet will contain a story on the 
actual announcement but with the warning that it should 
be held for release, or “embargoed.” Most media respect 
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an embargo on a story. Why send the story out ahead of 
time? A small newspaper might simply choose to print 
the news release announcing the product without attend- 
ing the conference. Such releases contain quotes from 
company management about the story and are written 
exactly as a news article is written so they can “stand 
alone” if the newspaper wishes to print the story without 
attending the news conference. 

In the final example, news releases are put out to pro- 
mote the image of an organization or person. For instance, 
a major company donates money to a charity. It does it for 
two reasons—to help the organization and to get publici- 
ty. The way it gets publicity is to send an announcement 
to local media publicizing the fact of its contribution. In 
another example, a major bank announces the appoint- 
ment of a new CEO. It might send out news releases 
announcing the fact along with a bio of the CEO and 
offering interviews with the person. 

There are creative ways to get the media’s attention 
with a press release. In one example, a citizen was fed up 
with the latest gasoline price hikes. He put together a 
news release from “Citizens Against Gasoline Price 
Gouging.” It listed steps the public should take, such as 
cutting up credit cards, to fight the gasoline price hikes. 
He delivered it to the local media and then posted copies 
on gasoline pumps at selected stations. Then he called the 
local media to explain what he had done. 

The television stations went out and took pictures of 
the posted release with people reading it on the gas 
pumps, then gas station employees ripping it off their 
pumps. To balance the story, local papers quoted the citi- 
zen as the head of the citizen’s group decrying the high 
cost of gasoline. Trouble was, the citizen’s group consist- 
ed of only one citizen. The media never asked how many 
members the group had or for proof that the group even 
existed. The one-page news release was enough for a 
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story. Only a few news editors recognized the name of the 
head of the group as the same person who headed up 
other citizen’s groups wanting media attention. All that 
one person needed was access to a fax machine and some 
imagination. 

Here’s another example of using imagination to get 
coverage with a news release. A woman, upset over a dis- 
puted hospital bill for her ill husband, finally made good 
on the account but gave the hospital and its collection 
lawyer a lot of bad PR. The couple wanted to make a 
statement and came up with the novel idea of paying the 
bill off in pennies. This happened after the woman 
received notice that her wages would be garnisheed to 
settle the past-due account. She sent out a news release 
tipping the local media about what she was going to do 
and asking for coverage. 

It took the woman most of the morning to collect 
$1,000 in pennies from five banks. She then showed up 
at the attorney’s office with five boxes of pennies and 
nine cloth bags of change, transporting it by hand cart 
because of its weight. The attorney, wanting to get the 
media and the woman out of his office, sent her to the 
bank on the first floor to deposit the money. But bank 
officials refused to take the money and sent her back 
upstairs. They also called the attorney, accusing him of 
exposing the bank to negative publicity. The attorney 
was on the phone with the bank when the woman 
showed up again with media still in tow. His secretary 
interrupted his call to tell him the protester was dump- 
ing pennies all over his front office floor. The woman 
paid her bill in pennies and her story ended up on the 
front of the local section of the city newspaper. 

Frequently, public relations firms will stage events, 
hoping the media will cover them. For example, an ice 
skating show comes to town. Rather than ask for free 
publicity, the public relations people send some of the 
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cast to the local hospital to visit children. The media is 
notified via a news release, and they come out to cover 
the event. The pictures end up on the evening news and in 
the morning paper. Publicity for the ice skating show? 
Task accomplished. 

That idea can backfire if your news release is missing 
important information. We once received a release from a 
major PR firm announcing the nationwide tour of a group 
of characters from a roll of candy. Each color of candy in 
the roll was a different character. The idea was to gener- 
ate free publicity for the eightieth anniversary of the 
candy by sending the characters to the local children’s 
hospitals. Apparently they did the same thing in every 
city they visited. The news release we received said, “The 
Melfin candy characters will visit children at NAME OF 
HOSPITAL HERE tomorrow.” 

When preparing a proper news release, remember 
WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, and WHY. The media 
receives releases frequently that don’t have the date, or 
the day and date don’t match (i.e., Tuesday, June 6, when 
June 6 is actually a Friday). Other examples are not giv- 
ing a name and contact number so that someone can be 
called prior to the event. 


WHAT GOES IN A GOOD NEWS RELEASE 


To be effective, you must have certain facts in your 
news release. Some are obvious; others are frequently 
overlooked by inexperienced people who put out the 
release. Here are the basics: 

1. The name of the issuer. Many news outlets will not con- 
sider information contained in anonymous news releases. 

2. The address and phone number of the entity releas- 
ing the information. 

3. A contact person from the organization who han- 
dies media inquiries. 
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4. The date of the release. This could be one of sev- 
eral categories: “For Immediate Release,” “For Release 
on (a certain date and time),” “Hold for Release Until (a 
certain date and time),” or “Embargoed Until (a certain 
date and time).” 

5. The date the release was issued (often different 
from the day of release). 

Here’s an example of an effective news release: 


July 15, 1993 

CITIZENS AGAINST PUBLIC WASTE 
444 W. Stason Street 

Contact: Fred Murphy, Director 
555-2749 


Hold For Release until July 19, 1:30 P.M. 


WHO: Citizens Against Public Waste, a nonprofit 
group of local citizens upset with the way the mayor is 
running the city. 


WHAT: Will attempt to enter the mayor’s office and 
talk to him about the problem we see with his administra- 
tion. If he will not talk to us, we plan to peacefully occupy 
his outer office and picket in front of his office. 


WHEN & WHERE: Monday, July 19, at 1:30 P.M. at 
the mayor’s office. (Please meet the demonstrators out- 
side his office at 1:15 pM. for a brief statement regarding 
our position on public waste.) 


WHY: We believe the mayor has squandered more 
than $500,000 on special projects by funnelling it 
through a “flower fund.” We believe this fund is a bla- 
tant attempt to circumvent public accounting practices 
so that the money can be doled out to “pet projects” the 
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mayor is interested in. It’s time to put a stop to such 
practices and make the mayor see that the public won't 
stand for such tactics. 


PICTURE POSSIBILITIES: Demonstrators picketing 
outside the mayor’s office, demonstrators attempting to 
talk to the mayor, demonstrators occupying the mayor’s 
office, and possible arrests. 


This type of news release would appeal to the media 
for a number of reasons. It is a “David vs. Goliath” story, 
pitting the common man against city hall. It involves con- 
frontation, and the potential for arrests exists. Also note 
that the group plans to give its position a few minutes 
prior to the event so it does not get lost in the heat of the 
confrontation. Finally, it lists picture possibilities. This is 
of prime concern to the television media and is consid- 
ered in every story it covers. 

Why hold the release date until the event? In this case, 
the group wouldn’t want to tip its hand by letting the 
mayor know of its plans ahead of time. If it did, the mayor 
might conveniently be away from his office at the time. 
But if that happened, a creative group could still get cov- 
erage by lambasting the mayor in front of his office and 
criticizing him for “ducking” the planned demonstration. 

Copies of the news release should be sent to newspa- 
per city editors and television assignment editors. Copies 
should also be sent to the news directors of radio stations 
that have outside reporters. Finally, a copy should be sent 
to the local Associated Press office for inclusion in its 
daily daybook sent to all subscribers. As mentioned, the 
daybook is a listing of news events scheduled the next 
day and is sent out a day ahead on the AP wire. 

You can make sure you are covered by making a quick 
follow-up call to each media outlet a few minutes before 
the event. Television stations are savvy to statements 
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such as, “The other television station is here. We were 
wondering if you plan on covering the event.” However, 
if you call up and there is shouting in the background 
(like something is already happening) and you say, 
“You’d better get down here quick. You’re missing a big 
story!” you’ll have a better chance of coverage. Where 
did the shouting come from? Some of your fellow demon- 
strators standing around the phone booth. 

You can also make anonymous tips to a news depart- 
ment about the event, but don’t overdo it. Just call and 
say, “You may already know this, but there is a big group 
of demonstrators yelling outside the mayor’s office 
downtown. I was down there to pay a parking ticket and 
heard them all the way down the hall. I thought you might 
want to know because I watch you and noticed your cam- 
era wasn’t there.” Don’t do what one local activist organi- 
zation does every time it holds a street rally: it has 10 or 
15 people call the same station saying the same thing, i.e., 
“Hi, | was walking downtown at 15th and Park and 
noticed a large group of demonstrators carrying signs. I 
couldn’t tell what they were yelling about though. Are 
you planning on covering it, because I’d like to know 
what’s going on.” After five calls from people saying this 
verbatim, it was obvious they were reading from a script. 

Another sure way to get coverage is a quick anony- 
mous tip with little information, such as, “This is Citizens 


‘Against Waste. We are responsible for what will happen 


at the mayor’s office in 15 minutes.” Don’t go too far and 
make it sound worse than it is, though. The media may 
contact the police instead, thinking it is a bomb threat. 
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ellite Feed 
to Get Your 
Story Out 


IF YOU HAVE AN ORGANIZATION THAT CAN AFFORD 
it, satellite feeds are a cost-effective way of reach- 
ing television newsrooms. It works like this. Your 
organization puts together a professional quality 
tape with your story on it. You buy satellite time 
from an “uplink” and then notify the media when it 
will be broadcast. Television news departments are 
then free to tune in the satellite and take the feed. 
It’s cheaper than sending tapes to every station in 
the country. 

Does it work? In 1991, CBS News used video- 
tape from a satellite feed and put its “eye” logo over 
the video, making it appear like the network had 
shot the tape. It was a June 13, 1991, segment on the 
hazards of automatic safety belts. It contained video: 
of a car tipped on its side, the door opening, and a 
dummy ina seat belt falling out and getting crushed. 
The video came from a “video news release” sent by 
the Institute for Injury Reduction. The IIR is a lob- 
bying group supported in part by lawyers who sue 
car companies for crash-related injuries. Why did 
they do it? The lawyers could turn around and show 
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juries the CBS News report on the problems with seat 
belts, and it would be more credible than their own video. 

Sometimes the news media manipulates itself into a 
corner by using its own video instead of a “hand out” 
tape. That practice caught NBC News in a public rela- 
tions nightmare in 1993. The NBC news magazine 
“Dateline” aired a story on General Motors pickup trucks 
and their alledged fire-prone sidesaddle gasoline tanks. 
The trouble was, it had no video of trucks to go with its 
story. Not to worry . .. NBC made its own tape. 

The network showed video it took during a “demon- 
stration” that purported to show the truck bursting into 
flame after a crash. GM was suspicious and asked NBC if 
it could examine the trucks used in the test. NBC told GM 
that the trucks had been destroyed (mistake #1). GM 
managed to find the trucks (mistake #2) and discovered 
several burnt model rocket engines taped to the bottoms 
(mistake #3). GM went public and successfully managed 
to manipulate the manipulators. It put one of the trucks on 
display at a news conference along with the spent rocket 
engines. Only then did NBC News president Michael 
Gartner go public and acknowledge the deception, but he 
defended the use of the incendiary devices by saying the 
network wanted to illustrate the danger gas-tank rupture 
posed if a heat source is present (mistake #4). 

General Motors sued, and, as part of the settlement, 
NBC admitted its error on national TV. However, “Date- 
line” anchor Jane Pauley later tried to put a positive spin 
on the public relations disaster by saying, “I personally 
felt a sense of perverse pride in acknowledging that we 
had made a mistake.” 

To those who manipulate the media, NBC’s real mis- 
take was getting caught with the evidence. NBC, a sup- 
posedly savvy organization that should know how to 
manipulate the rest of the media, let GM turn the other 
news outlets against it. (Holding the news conference in 
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front of the burned truck that NBC claimed had been 
destroyed was a nice touch by GM.) The Washington 
Post carried a front page headline about the fiasco that 
read, “NBC News’ credibility crashes with GM story.” 

The message in all this? Don’t get caught in your 
manipulation. 

But back to video news releases. Some other examples 
of how they work: a cereal company wants to get its prod- 
uct on local newscasts without having to buy commercials. 
It sends out a video news release on the fiftieth anniversary 
of its product. General Mills did that on Cheerios’ fiftieth 
anniversary, and television stations across the country used 
the video, giving Cheerios a free plug. 

A sports watch company sponsored a man who be- 
came the first person to row across the Pacific Ocean. 
The company sent ships and planes out to take pictures of 
the attempt as it unfolded. The video, which was carried 
by several major TV network news shows and by CNN, 
also contained logos for the sports watch company dis- 
played on the boat. 

The problem of privately produced tapes has grown so 
large that the Radio-Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation has asked local stations to include a label on the 
TV screen that identifies any video supplied by non-news 
sources. But local news directors aren’t listening. They 
don’t want to compromise the believability of their news- 
casts. For them, video news releases are a way of life, a 
way to get film of events without having to pay for it. For 
the people putting out the video news releases, it’s a way 
to get their point across or their product on the air without 
buying commercials. 

In addition to video news releases, companies and 
other organizations wishing to get their point across 
routinely offer live “one-on-one” satellite interviews for 
local stations. In this way, the person being interviewed 
can be in Chicago and the reporter can be anywhere in 
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the United States. National political candidates routine- 
ly do this. It gets them exposure on local TV stations 
and allows local anchors or reporters to play Ted 
Koppel for five minutes, rarely enough time to get into 
a hard-hitting interview. 

Perhaps there’s an issue of national importance your 
group wants to put its spin on. You could arrange for a 
studio and satellite time and offer interviews to stations 
around the country. Local stations like this approach 
because it helps get their anchors into a national story and 
“localizes” the story to some extent. 

Bill Clinton used this type of availability extensively 
in the early months of his presidential campaign. 
Unfortunately, he didn’t realize at least one TV station 
was still recording his comments when he was between 
interviews and still up on the “bird.” He made an off- 
camera Comment to a campaign worker about Jesse 
Jackson that ended up being one of the big news stories 
that day. The campaign worker even warned him he was 
up on the satellite, but he said, “Nobody’s watching right 
now.” They were, and they had it on videotape. 

Do video news releases work? According to a survey 
by Nielsen Media Research, about 80 percent of the 
nation’s news directors admit they use VNR material at 
least several times a month. And the number of VNRs 
available to local TV stations is growing. In 1986, less 
than 1,000 VNRs were produced. In 1991, that number 
grew to 4,000. 

How much does it cost? Less than you might think. 
Studio and equipment time might run several thousand 
dollars, with an hour of satellite time about $600. That’s 
nationwide exposure for less than $3,000. 

There are several companies dedicated to putting out 
video news releases for clients. They take care of putting 
the release together, buying the satellite time, and notify- 
ing stations about the feeds. Perhaps the biggest is a firm 
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called Medialink. It even has a special news wire that 
goes to major TV outlets carrying information about 
upcoming feeds. The feeds are sent as preproduced pack- 
ages so a station can take them and air them without edit- 
ing. They usually end with the “reporter” saying, “This is 
so-and-so reporting.” In addition, the feeds contain the 
same package but without the reporter’s words, so a local 
reporter can read the same script and put himself into the 
story. Finally, the feeds carry what is known as “B-roll,” 
which is unedited video of the story so that local stations 
can edit their own stories. If TV stations are unable to get 
the satellite feed, most companies offer free videotape of 
the feed sent by overnight mail. 


eP’ S and Q’s 


Interviews 


REMEMBER, ANYTHING YOU SAY TO A REPORTER 
could end up in print or on the air. After all, that’s 
why a reporter contacts you in the first place. Be 
careful of what you say to a reporter, even when 
making “off the cuff” remarks as the interview is 
concluded. Former independent presidential candi- 
date Ross Perot is an example of how those innocent 
comments can be used against you. He wrapped up 
an interview with NBC “Today Show” host Katie 
Couric and was walking out of the studio when he 
told another NBC News employee that women 
reporters ask tough questions so they can prove their 
manhood. His off-camera remark ended up making 
more news than his interview on the air. And who 
can forget the “We begin bombing in five minutes” 
gaffe uttered by President Ronald Reagan when he 
thought his microphone wasn’t on? 

You can go “off the record,” but reporters gener- 
ally don’t like to do that. Also, “off the record” 
means different things to different reporters. 
Generally it means the information can’t be used by 
the reporter; it’s intended only to help them under- 
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stand the scope of the story. You must use “off the record” 
in advance by saying, “Now what I’m about to tell you is 
off the record. Do you understand?” You can’t use it after 
the fact, as in, “Now what I just told you was off the 
record.” If it’s a very sensitive issue, I would suggest tap- 
ing the interview for your own protection, either on the 
phone or in person. That way, if you’re misquoted or if 
your quote is taken out of context, you have the tape to 
back you up. 

“Not for attribution” means the reporter may use the 
information you give but may not attribute it to you. 
Frequently, this type of information will show up as 
“sources say . . .” “For background” means the reporter 
can use the information but attribute it with a general 
title. An example would be “a source close to the police 
chief.” There is also a “deep background,” which is used 
for extremely sensitive issues. It means the reporter can 
use the information but not attribute it to a source. In this 
case, the reporter would be expected to try to verify the 
information from someone else. Again, the ground rules 
must be understood up front, not after information has 
been given. And remember that the ground rules can be 
different for every reporter. 

Here’s what probably will happen if you agree to an 
interview with a television news reporter. The reporter 
and photographer will arrive together. While the reporter 
exchanges pleasantries with you, the photographer will 
be looking for a good spot to conduct the interview. It 
should be a place that isn’t near a window and where the 
photographer can position himself to the side and behind 
the reporter. Many times, interviews are conducted out- 
doors. That way, no extra lighting is required. If it’s a 
quick interview, the reporter may just conduct it standing 
on the front lawn rather than looking for a place where 
both of you can sit down. If you participate in a “front 
lawn” interview, be assured the reporter is planning on 
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using no more than one sound bite from you, even though 
he will ask a number of questions. This type of interview 
is usually conducted when the reporter already has most 
of his story shot but needs an additional or opposing 
viewpoint. In this case, the “other side” of the story 
would get most of the time and the report would be bal- 
anced with your comment. 

If the interview is conducted inside, you are probably 
going to be a main part of the story. The photographer 
will bring in extra lighting and take a little extra time in 
setting up the shot. The reporter may carry a tape recorder 
to record the interview. The reporter will use this record- 
ing when writing the story before looking at the video. He 
or she can listen to the interview on the drive back to the 
station, making notes about quotes to use. 

The actual interview will last anywhere from 5 to 20 
minutes. Why? Most TV news cameras are Betacams and 
use 20-minute cassette tapes. When the main part of the 
interview is completed, the photographer will shoot B- 
roll of the two of you talking and close-ups of the reporter 
listening to you. After that, it’s a quick “thank you” and 
they’ re off. 

What you tell a reporter may or may not be used at all. 
If it is, a single statement may be lifted from the inter- 
view, and it could be taken out of context to make the 
story more interesting or appealing. You may talk with a 
newspaper reporter for a half hour, but your interview 
will be distilled down to a few paragraphs. 

With television, the danger of being taken out of con- 
text is great. Only a single statement may be broadcast 
from your 10- or 15-minute taped interview, what 
reporters call a “sound bite.” The reporter will probably 
paraphrase the rest of your interview. What you believed 
to be a critically important detail may not be used, and 
some insignificant point may be the focus of the story. 
Even worse, something you said casually may be given 
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unnecessary prominence because you and the reporter 
don’t agree on what is important or interesting. 

Before talking with a reporter, you should take some 
time to think about what you are going to say and come 
up with a few sound bites in which you distill the total 
amount of information you are trying to convey to just a 
few sentences. Television reporters love good sound 
bites. It makes it easier to put the story together. If you 
start with a good statement, then go into a bunch of fluff, 
then finish with a good statement, the reporter will likely 
cut the middle out and put the two ends together to make 
one statement. It happens all the time. 

How do they do it? Film of the reporter listening to the 
person being interviewed is placed between the two state- 
ments. Watch your local news and listen to an interview. 
When you see that reporter nodding his or her head, that’s 
when the reporter is taking one statement and “butting” it 
to another. Why do they do it that way? It keeps viewers 
from seeing what is called a “jump cut.” If the editor put 
the two statements together without any video in be- 
tween, you’d see the person’s head jump from one place 
to another after the end of one statement and the begin- 
ning of another. Some stations and networks do that on 
purpose so you can see that the interview has been edited. 
It’s used a lot in commercials where someone is being 
interviewed about a product. 

Where do they get that video of the reporter nodding 
his head? It’s taken after the main interview and is called 
“B-roll.” The reporter will let the photographer know that 
he has everything on tape that he needs. The reporter will 
then continue to interview the subject while the photogra- 
pher moves the camera around to shoot close-ups of the 
reporter listening and wide shots of the two talking. 
These shots will be inserted into the piece to tie different 
sound bites together. Remember, it’s the reporter who 
decides what quotes are used. And don’t bother asking to 
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see the story before it airs. That’s a journalistic “no-no.” 

The interview is a game where the reporter makes all 
the rules. Which brings me to the “ambush interview.” 
You’ve seen these hundreds of times. The reporter and 
photographer “ambush” a controversial person going 
into work and ask questions of them while they walk. 
The reporter does this for two reasons: to attempt to get 
the other side of the story, and because it always looks 
good on TV. 

How do you combat an ambush interview? If you are 
the victim of one, don’t walk away from the camera. 
Photographers love people who try to avoid them. For 
them, it becomes a game of cat and mouse. They see it 
as a challenge to get your picture. In many cases such as 
this, the reporter will be walking along with a micro- 
phone trying to engage you in conversation. In your 
attempt to manipulate the media, don’t let them make 
you look like a criminal. Don’t evade the camera and 
don’t hide your face. Instead, approach the reporter and 
shake his hand. Be friendly. Listen to the question, then 
say, “I really don’t recall that incident offhand, but I'll 
be glad to check into it and get back to you on it.” If the 
reporter persists, you can say, “Look, I know you want 
to be fair, and so do I. I can’t comment on something 
that I don’t remember. I will be happy to check my 
notes and talk to you then.” 

In this case, time is on your side. The reporter is usual- 
ly doing a story that will air that day. If you act coopera- 
tive but delay your answer for several days, it will throw a 
monkey wrench into his plans. The reporter probably 
won’t be able to air the ambush because it didn’t turn out 
as expected. In the meantime, you have time to think 
about your answers and formulate a written response. 
You don’t have to respond on camera just because a cam- 
era is there or because you were asked to. However, if 
your intent is to manipulate the media, you should 
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respond to requests for interviews and not avoid them. 
Otherwise, someone else will get a chance to manipulate 
the media, and it may not be in a way you like. 


her Practical 


Manipulation 


As I’ VE SHOWN YOU, NEWS COVERAGE DEPENDS 
on formulas. If your story fits one of these formulas, 
you have a greater chance of getting coverage. It’s 
important that you see how other people seeking 
media attention used these formulas to get coverage. 
In this chapter, I’ve reprinted some stories gleaned 
from newspapers nationwide. Each one of them 
demonstrates how the media was manipulated into 
giving coverage. Perhaps they’1l give you some 
ideas of other ways to manipulate the media. 


THE ANGEL THAT LIED 


By now, we’ve all heard of the exploits of the 
Guardian Angels. They started in New York City 
as a vigilante group and roamed the subways 
looking for crime. Their exploits were heralded 
by that city’s media, and they eventually gained 
nationwide attention as their exploits continued. 
Only recently, the founder of the group admitted 
he lied, in effect manipulating the media to gain 
coverage so his group would not be thrown out on 
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the street. Here’s the way local newspapers across the 
country reported the story: 


(NEW YORK)—The head of the Guardian Angels, 
Curtis Sliwa, admitted he faked his 1980 kidnapping and 
five other exploits to help the group survive its first years as 
a volunteer crime-fighting group. 

“I was wrong, but we were in a sprint for survival, ” 
Sliwa said. “We were just little people trying to get recog- 
nition for doing good work. Ina sense it was like being 
Don Quixote.” 

But he admitted that the constant media attention also 
played a part in the deception. “It became like an intoxi- 
cant, a narcotic,” he said. 

Sliwa said the worst, and last, of his fabrications was 
his 1980 claim that three transit police officers picked him 
up in a car, drove him around, and threatened him to get the 
angels to end subway patrols. That never happened. 

Yet he said he received those kinds of threats nightly 
from Transit Authority officers and “used creative license 
to manufacture the situation because I needed to get the 
transit police off the Guardian Angels’ backs.” 

The first hoax—returning a wallet with $300 to an 
elderly mugging victim—was dreamed up with help from 
his priest who was trying to help the group get started, 
Sliwa said. 

Sliwa said he revealed his lies because of his recent 
brush with death. He reported being shot five times by 
several unidentified gunmen as he sat in a taxicab on 
June 19. 

Sliwa, 38, founded the nonprofit group in 1978 after the 
city’s budget crisis decimated Transit Authority ranks and 
left the subway system virtually unpatrolled after 8 P.M. 

Critics accused the group of practicing vigilantism 
and police regarded them as amateurs out to grab head- 
lines—and they did. 
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While many in government, law enforcement and the 
media remained skeptical, the publicity helped the orga- 
nization grow into a worldwide volunteer group with 
chapters in 47 cities and nearly 5,000 members. 

Sliwa got support from a one-time nemesis, former 
Mayor Edward I. Koch, who said he never objected to the 
angels’ deeds, just their vigilante-like tactics. 

“The many good things he and the Guardian 
Angels have done are such that he should be forgiv- 
en,” Koch said. “Just chalk it up to immaturity and 
let’s go forward.” 

The other false reports, made between 1978 and 1980, 
included tales that angels thwarted subway muggings, 
that Sliwa had been beaten up fighting a rapist and that 
someone painted “KKK” and “White Power” outside 
angels’ headquarters. 

He said the words were painted by “our own Guardian 
Angel members.” 

“We were operating out of my apartment and we were 
about to be evicted. If we lost it, we would have had no 
place to go. I was desperate, and I was wrong,” Sliwa said. 

He said he stopped making things up after the fake 
1980 kidnapping when then-Bronx District Attorney 
Mario Merola gave him a stern warning. 


That story provides a number of ideas for manipulating 
the media. According to Sliwa, the group first alerted the 
media that it was returning a wallet containing $300 to an 
elderly mugging victim. It’s the kind of story the media 
loves. Apparently no one checked into the story and 
instead took Sliwa’s group at its word. From there, the 
group made up other exploits to gain media attention. And 
when rent came due and the group couldn’t pay, it had its 
own members paint “KKK” and “White Power” slogans 
outside. The media covered the story, and Sliwa’s problem 
with the rent was solved when the public came forward 
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with donations after reading the newspaper article. Had 
Sliwa not had a recent brush with death, his attempts at 
media manipulation would never have been known. It 
makes one wonder how many other stories around the 
country were incidents of media manipulation. 


THE PRESIDENT IS DEAD 


On January 9, 1992, CNN came within seconds of 
erroneously reporting that President Bush had died 
while ona trip to Japan. How could it happen? A 
media-savvy caller and a sloppy television journalist. 
Here’s how it unfolded. 

A 71-year-old man called CNN in Atlanta about three 
hours after the president became ill in Japan. He talked to 
a newsroom employee and told him he was the presi- 
dent’s doctor. He said he respected CNN and wanted the 
network to be the first media outlet to know that the presi- 
dent had died. However, he couldn’t be quoted directly, 
and the report would have to say, “Sources close to the 
White House say . . .” The man sounded believable, and 
the story was written and entered into the CNN computer 
while attempts were made to check it out. However, CNN 
Headline News on a different floor picked up the comput- 
er report and passed it on to anchorman Don Harrison. He 
was just starting to read it when he was told to stop by 
another staff member. 

It turns out the “doctor” was a mental patient calling 
from Boise, Idaho. And he not only called CNN to report 
the president’s death but also a number of federal agen- 
cies. He was interviewed by the Secret Service and sent 
to a private mental facility in Boise. 


ANIMAL CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A group of animal rights activists in Washington, 
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D.C., came up with a novel way of getting media atten- 
tion on December 25, 1991. They succeeded in drawing 
attention to their cause by reworking the lyrics to some 
popular holiday songs and singing them near the main 
entrance to the park. The story even generated national 
exposure when the Associated Press carried a story on it. 

The group, called “People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals,” came up with the idea and contacted the local 
Washington, D.C., media. (You have to remember that 
the media is always looking for new twists on coverage of 
annual events. Christmas is no exception.) The group 
promised a demonstration and pictures and it delivered. 
They also brought exotic foods for the primates as 
Christmas gifts “to remind them of their native lands.” 
Never mind that most of the primates were born in the 
zoo and had no idea what native lands they were from. 
Cameras rolled as the group inserted lyrics of its own into 
popular Christmas songs. Here’s an example of a song 
sung to the tune of “Winter Wonderland”: 


“No more of this senseless, painful slaughter; 
From having hunters come and shoot them down. 
to be free, they desire; 

Join us now, and inspire. 

New ways we can fight, 

For animal rights; 

Help build a compassionate land.” 


It was corny, but it got coverage for the group and its 
cause. Here are some other animal protest stories that 
received national attention. 


BEAR HUNT PROTESTERS MAKE NBC 


In the winter of 1992, protesters opposed to the 
Pennsylvania bear hunt made their yearly trek through 
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the forests, confronting hunters looking for bears. But 
this time they took along an NBC News crew. The 
lead protester did most of the talking and ended up 
getting national exposure for his group. He had 
instructed his group well. They never harassed the 
hunters they confronted. The head of the group mere- 
ly approached them in a civilized manner, asking if 
they would put away their guns and let the bears live. 
As a result, the protesters came across as people gen- 
uinely concerned about bears, and the hunters came 
across in a negative light. 

The story was tailor-made for television. It had lots of 
interesting video: the protesters hiking through the woods 
and confronting hunters, some angry exchanges, and 
interviews with the “other side.” And what did it cost the 
protesters? Two of them received summonses for harass- 
ing hunters. Not bad for four minutes of network news. 


ANIMAL RELEASE PROTEST 
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The above story is particularly interesting because it 
contains coverage of the protest and a counterdemon- 
stration by one person who claimed to be the co-chair- 
man of an opposing group. This is a good example of 
piggybacking to get coverage. Let the other organiza- 
tion alert the media, then show up and take the attention 
away from them. Even one person can get coverage if 
he or she gives the media the other side of a story. If 
you’re that one person, you have just made the 
reporter’s job that much easier. They don’t have to 
search someone out to balance the story. So what if you 
are not the official spokesman for the other side. You 
are already there; that’s all they care about. 


GAY “KISS-IN” PROTEST 


Many times, the media will cover a counterdemonstra- 
tion even when only one person shows up. Here’s a story 


that received national attention in late 1992 that featured 


\ both a creative protest and a one-man counterprotest: 
| | (FAIRBORN)—About 50 people staged a demonstra- 

tion at Wright State University in Fairborn to protest the 
school’s use:of animals in research. The protest was orga- 


(WASHINGTON)—wNearly two-dozen members of the 
homosexual group Queer Nation staged a “kiss-in” at 


nized by two local animal-rights groups following allega- 
tions that animals used in a Wright State research lab 
have been mistreated. 

Royse Reynolds of the People/Animals Network said 
the protest was designed to kick off a campaign to end 
federal funding for scabies research at Wright State and 
to stop the university from using dogs from local animal 
shelters. 

The group was confronted by David Linkhart, co- 
chairman of the local chapter of a group called Putting 
People First. Linkhart said the use of animals in research 
has produced advances in medicine and that the animal- 
rights groups put animals ahead of humans. 


Georgia Sen. Sam Nunn’s office to protest what they 
called his “political homophobia.” 

Queer Nation spokesman Mike Petrelis said the 
protest was organized in response to reports that Nunn, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, dis- 
missed two aides a decade ago after learning they were 
homosexual. 

“What Sen. Nunn did was discriminatory and was 
based on the fact that he’s homophobic,” Petrelis said. 
“And we can’t excuse it, that it happened over a decade 
ago. Time doesn’t give him a free ride.” 

Nunn, who was in Georgia at the time of the protest, 
has acknowledged that he asked the two aides to find 
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other jobs because of their homosexuality. But he said he 
had no choice because the Pentagon and the Central 
Intelligence Agency would not deal with classified mat- 
ters with known homosexuals. 

He said he has openly homosexual people working for 
him in jobs that do not require security clearances. 

“I have no policy against people who are homo- 
sexual working for me,” Nunn said. “I think it’s a 
matter of treating everybody according to their ability 
and talents.” 

The dismissal of the two aides, first reported by a gay 
weekly newspaper in Washington, has increased opposi- 
tion among homosexuals to Nunn as a potential defense 
secretary in the Clinton administration. 

The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force has urged 
Clinton not to pick Nunn for the defense post because of 
the Georgia Democrat’s opposition to lifting the ban on 
homosexuals in the military. 

“A man who has been this outspoken in opposition to 
legally integrating gay people into the military should not 
be a candidate for secretary of defense,” said Tanya 
Domi, a member of the task force. 

During the protest, Petrelis and Stephen Smith were 
kissing in front of a bank of television and newspaper 
cameras when they were interrupted by a man yelling: 

“Abomination. Abomination. Homosexuality. That’s not 
what God says. God says homosexuality is an abomination. 
So why are you guys being proud and happy about yourself. 
Already we have too many gay people dying of AIDS.” 

The man, who identified himself as Cosmos Mbah of 
Washington, was confronted by Rick Rosendall, a gay 
rights activist who works at the Labor Department. 

“Why don’t you read the Constitution?” Rosendall 
shouted. “This is the United States of America. Read 
the Constitution. Equal protection under the law. 
Everybody in the country.” 
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The two men, surrounded by television cameras in the 
hallway outside Nunn’s office, continued to shout at each 
other until Capitol police arrived and escorted Mbah 
away. There were no arrests. 


ANIMAL RIGHTS FIREBOMBING 


If you subscribe to the theory that any publicity is 
good publicity, guerrilla tactics will get you coverage, as 
evidenced by the following story: 


(MINNEAPOLIS)—A meat wholesaler in Minneapolis 
says five of his trucks were destroyed after being fire- 
bombed and spray-painted with slogans such as “Meat is 
murder.” LeRoy Mann of Swanson Meats says his busi- 
ness also was vandalized four weeks ago, with messages 
about animal rights left behind. 

During the first attack, Mann says the windshields 
of all of his delivery trucks were broken and some 
trucks were spray-painted with slogans and the initials 
A-L-F. Mann and others believe that stands for the 
Animal Liberation Front, a loose-knit group of animal- 
rights activists. An official of the Animal Rights 
Coalition, a separate Twin-Cities based animal-pro- 
tection group, condemned the firebombing. Police say 
they have no leads. 


Notice the second group, which didn’t want to be 
connected to the incident, contacted the media to put its 
spin on the story. Who knows who really vandalized 
the trucks. The point is, as a result an animal rights 
group was contacted by the media and got to get its 
point across. 

Here’s another radical suggestion: get some of your 
group’s most trusted followers to do something so out- 
landish that it results in a public outcry. Make sure your 
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group cannot be traced to the original incident. Then, call 
up the media and condemn the event, carefully putting 
your spin on the story. 


RAINFOREST PRODUCTS PROTEST 


Your protest doesn’t have to be about animals to get 
coverage. Here’s a national story about a group con- 
cerned with destruction of the rain forests: 


(LOS ANGELES)—About one dozen environmental- 
ists chained themselves to a cargo ship in Long Beach 
Harbor to prevent unloading of plywood made from tim- 
ber cut in Southeast Asian rainforests. 

Activists from Greenpeace, the Rainforest Action 
Network and Earth First! are participating in the protest. 
Greenpeace spokesman Bill Walker says the coalition is 
demanding an end to tropical wood imports and is urging 
filmmakers to stop using rainforest plywood in building 
movie sets. 

Activists have chained themselves to the deck railing 
and a crane aboard the ship “Sammi Superstars.” They 
also have unfurled banners bearing such slogans as 
“Stop Tropical Timber Imports—Rainforest Wood out of 
Hollywood.” 

The ship is operated by Pan Ocean Bulk Carriers of 
Seoul, South Korea. Greenpeace says film production 
companies use plywood from tropical timber in making 
sets because it is cheap. 


STUDENT SIT-IN THREATENS 
FOOTBALL GAME 


In another example of confrontation, a group of stu- 
dents at Alabama State proved college sit-ins can still get 
news coverage today. 
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(MONTGOMERY)—A student sit-in at Alabama State 
drew support from faculty and the football team, raising 
doubts about whether the upcoming game with Prairie 
View A&M will be played. 

About 400 students continued a sit-in at the adminis- 
tration building and several hundred more gathered out- 
side in support of the students’ demands, including lower 
parking fees and a vote on the board of trustees. 

Talks between Student Government Association lead- 
ers and university administrators broke off the night 
before with no resolution and no more talks scheduled. 

“We want a meeting with the board of trustees,” SGA 
vice president Patrick Gaydon said. “It’s now in their 
hands. They see the situation.” 

The Faculty Senate passed a resolution calling for the dis- 
missal of the board of trustees and supporting the students, 
said senate member Charles Craig, an English professor. 

The faculty, as well as students, have been angered by 
new parking fees—$120 a year for faculty and $45 a 
semester for students—that will be used to pay for more 
parking lots. Both groups have also complained about a 
lack of communication with the administration, particular- 
ly when decisions are made affecting teachers or students. 

The administration has responded to some demands, 
such as increasing spending for a student work program 
and improving class registration procedures, but it has 
stood firm against lowering parking fees to $50 a year. 

Only 21 of the university’s more than 100 football 
players attended practice and about the same number 
appeared on the field the next day, Knight said. 

Coach Houston Markham, trying to come back from 
five straight losses, said, “It’s Murphy’s Law. If things 
can go wrong, they will go wrong.” 

Gaydon said student leaders hope the sit-in will be 
settled before Saturday, but if not, they are encouraging 
football players to boycott the game as a way to send a 
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message to the administration. 
“We’re going to have to hit them where it hurts. That’s 
money,” he said. 
University spokesman John Knight said no decision 
had been made about the game. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO ACTUALLY DO IT; 
JUST SAY YOU WILL 


A group of environmentalists garnered national news 
coverage in 1992 when they announced a plan to ticket 1 
million cars by 1994 that they considered to be “gas guz- 
zlers.” The environmentalists, armed with facts and 
charts to back up their accusations, held a news confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., and the story was carried in 
many local newspapers. 


(WASHINGTON)—Environmentalists hoping to 
spread guilt among drivers of cars that get low gas 
mileage said Tuesday they would begin to slap “gas guz- 
zler violation” tickets on windshields nationwide. 

The coalition of environmental and consumer groups 
also plans to air on radio stations a public service 
announcement that features “slurping noises” and 
“painful coughing” while a voice tells about the harms of 
“very thirsty gas guzzlers” with “bad breath.” 

The message is intended to step up pressure on 
President-elect Clinton, who has said he supports higher 
standards for corporate average fuel economy, or CAFE, 
but has stopped short of making any promises. 

“We consider CAFE a litmus test of the environmental 
concerns of the incoming administration,” said Jeremy 
Rifkin, president of the Greenhouse Crisis Foundation. 
“Nothing is more important. It is critical.” 

David Cohen, a director of the Advocacy Institute, 
said Clinton should administratively increase CAFE 
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standards rather than wait for Congress to act. 

The current federal fuel efficiency standard is 27.5 
miles per gallon for each automaker’s fleet average. 
Environmentalists are pushing for 40 mpg or higher. 

The auto industry says that level can’t be achieved 
without significant sacrifices in safety and appeal for car 
buyers. They note, too, that the most fuel-efficient cars on 
the market are among the worst sellers. 

The organizations launching the gas guzzler cam- 
paign say they aren’t trying to get rid of any particular 
kind of vehicle, such as popular but fuel inefficient mini- 
vans and light trucks. 

They instead want drivers to choose the most fuel effi- 
cient vehicles in the class they feel comfortable with, said 
Clarence Ditlow, executive director of the Center for 
Auto Safety. That alone will increase the average by 7 
mpg, they say. 

For example, in the compact class, they want con- 
sumers to choose the Chevrolet Cavalier and its 30 mpg 
over the Ford Probe and its 21 mpg. In the specialty 
sports category, they’re pushing the 28 mpg Mercury 
Capri over the 20 mpg Dodge Viper. For luxury car buy- 
ers, environmentalists say the 24 mpg Volvo 940 is better 
than the 15 mpg BMW 750/850. 

“When someone drives a gas guzzling automobile, it’s 
not just a matter of their personal choice in vehicles, ” 
Rifkin said. “The automobile they purchase affects the 
lives of others, it affects our environment, it affects the 
right of future generations to enjoy this planet.” 

He acknowledged that using high school and college 
students in cities nationwide to issue 1 million tickets 
before 1994 could prompt anger or even violence among 
car owners. 

“We fully expect the Ticket America campaign to be 
very controversial,” said Rifkin, comparing the cam- 
paign to anti-smoking efforts. 
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“We will not shy away from direct confrontation in the 
streets. It will be legal. I think that a lot of people are 
going to be upset when their car is ticketed. I have no 
doubt about it,” he said. 


Notice the group hadn’t actually done anything yet. 
They just announced their plans, and that was enough for 
news coverage. 


I WAS GOING GREAT UNTIL I GOT CAUGHT 


From Colorado comes a reminder that if you manage 
to get yourself into the news, you’d better watch what 
you do. And if you do anything illegal to get that news 
coverage, make sure you don’t get caught. 


(STEAMBOAT SPRINGS)—The president of the 
opposition group “Citizens of Steamboat Springs Against 
McDonald’s” was issued a summons by the Steamboat 
Springs Police Department today. Ted Rockwell is 
accused of paying students to sign petitions against a new 
McDonald's restaurant in Steamboat Springs. The stu- 
dents are from Colorado Mountain College. The anti- 
McDonald’s group recently failed to achieve 473 signa- 
tures needed to force a city-wide referendum concerning 
the restaurant’s planned construction. Eight students 
have signed statements admitting they were paid to sign 
petitions. A court date for Rockwell will be set by the 
District Attorney's office. If convicted of violating state 
election laws, Rockwell could be sentenced to one year in 
jail and fined up to one thousand dollars for each count. 


A WELL-ORCHESTRATED ATTEMPT TO 
MANIPULATE THE MEDIA 


An antipornography group picked Washington, D.C., 
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to hold its big news conference. The event was well 
orchestrated and gave both print and electronic media 
what they need most: good quotes and good pictures. 
Here’s the way it ended up in many local newspapers 
across the country: 


(WASHINGTON)—Dianne choked back tears as she 
stepped to the microphone Thursday to tell of her daugh- 
ter’s rape last year at age 3. The assailant was only 12. 
The real culprit, contended Dianne, was pornography the 
boy had seen at summer camp. 

“What he saw on those pages not only gave him the 
ideas of what to do and how to do it, but it gave him the 
permission to treat females in a degrading and debasing 
manner,” the Arizona resident said. 

The woman, identified only by her first name, spoke at 
a news conference publicizing the launching of “Enough 
Is Enough,” an anti-pornography campaign that plan- 
ners hope will be taken up by women nationwide. 

Equipped with a manual that includes such advice as 
how to give “sound bite” quotes to TV reporters, and 
with data on studies linking pornography to crime, 
women will fight for enforcement of laws banning child 
pornography and other obscene material, sponsors hope. 

“We’re going to provide women with the tools to make 
a difference,” said Dee Jepsen, campaign chairman and 
former Reagan administration official. 

Unlike other anti-pornography efforts, “This is the 
only national campaign that is focused on the mobiliza- 
tion of America’s women,” said Eileen Lindner, a former 
Carter administration official now at the National 
Council of Churches. 

The campaign seeks no new federal legislation, but 
organizers want to outlaw possession of child pornogra- 
phy in the 21 states where it is now legal: Alaska, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, 
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Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

Illegal pornography “debases and humiliates the men 
and women and children depicted in it,” said Lindner. 
“We’re in a battle for the hearts and minds of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

“This is not a victimless crime,” added Jane Burnley, 
the former director of the Justice Department's Office for 
Victims of Crime during the Bush administration. 

Julie Schondel of Maine attested to that. From age 4 
to 15, she said, she was the victim of incest and child 
abuse at the hands of her stepfather and mother in San 
Diego County. 

“Child pornography, pseudo-pornography, illegal 
pornography and bestiality were... used to educate me 
as to how I was supposed to act as a young woman,” she 
said. Even now, at 26, she said, the pornography “affects 
every relationship in my life.” 

Jepsen said organizers were limiting their focus to 
illegal pornography in order to achieve a broader base of 
support. 


PIGGYBACKING A PROTEST 
WITH AN UPCOMING MEETING 


Here’s an example of piggybacking on another news 
event. Protesters held a news conference in Atlanta the 
day before a national meeting was scheduled. You'll 
notice in this story, carried by a local Atlanta television 
station, that no effort is made to balance it with quotes 
from the other side. It was a one-sided report, but it still 
got on the newscast. 


(ATLANTA)—Hemophiliacs who became infected 
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with AIDS after receiving tainted blood products are in 
Atlanta today protesting the National Hemophilia 
Foundation meeting that starts Friday. 

In an emotionally charged news conference Thursday, 
hemophiliacs claim their national organization aban- 
doned them when it came to fighting the makers of the 
product called anti-hemophiliac factor, or Factor-H. 

Most of the people at the meeting were hemophiliacs 
infected with AIDS, or family members of people who 
have died after receiving tainted drugs or transfusions. 

The protest group claims the NHF failed to take steps 
to protect hemophiliacs after information about the con- 
taminated product became known. 

The hemophiliac support group claims 90 percent of 
the patients who used the Factor-H plasma product 
between 1980 and 1985 were infected with AIDS. 


BACK FROM THE DEAD, AN ABC EXCLUSIVE 


The ABC television news magazine “20/20” inter- 
viewed a man who claimed he portrayed Buckwheat in 
the Our Gang comedies. It aired the interview with Bill 
English on October 5, 1990. English told the network he 
had changed his name so that he could work as a grocery 
bagger in Tempe, Arizona, without being recognized. But 
George McFarland, who played Spanky in the show, told 
the network before the show aired that the real actor who 
played Buckwheat had died much earlier. The network 
aired the interview with English anyway and was sued by 
the son of the real actor who died. The producer of the . 
report eventually resigned. 


IRAQI COMPUTER VIRUS 


A year after the Gulf War, U.S. News and World 
Report carried a report that U.S. intelligence agents plant- 
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ed a disabling “virus” in an Iraqi military computer net- 
work before the war broke out. The magazine said it had 
learned from unidentified U.S. officials that intelligence 
agents placed the virus in a computer printer being smug- 
gled to Baghdad through Amman, Jordan. It said the 
printer, described as French-made, spread the virus to an 
Iraqi mainframe computer that the magazine said was 
critical to Iraq’s air defense system. The magazine also 
reported the trick worked, but it provided no details of 
how. The article was part of a collection of stories that 
were published the next month by two major publishers. 

After the story on the magazine report was carried by 
the Associated Press, other media questions began sur- 
facing about its authenticity. It turned out that a national 
computer magazine published a similar Story the year 
before as part of an April Fool’s spoof. InfoWorld did not 
label the story as fiction in its April 1 issue, but the last 
paragraph made clear that it was an April Fool’s joke. 
The spoof article said the virus was designed by the 
National Security Agency for use against Iraq’s air 
defense control system, and that the CIA had inserted the 
virus into a printer being smuggled into Iraq through 
Jordan before the war began. The report said that after the 
virus spread, half the displays and printers in the Iraqi air 
defense system were permanently out of commission. 
The InfoWorld spoof also said the virus was designed to 
attack “window” technology in which an operator gains 
access to the information in the computer by use of an 
electronic mouse rather than by typing in commands at 
the keyboard. 

U.S. News and World Report reported the same 
thing—that the virus was developed by the National 
Security Agency and caused a bug in the “window” of the 
computer screen. 

The author of the InfoWorld article confirmed the 
Story was fictional. An editor of U.S. News and World 
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Report said one of its reporters in Tokyo had gotten the 
“initial tip,” which the reporter confirmed through a 
“very senior official” in the U.S. Air Force. 

The editor said he personally confirmed the story 
through a senior official in the air force as well as a senior 
intelligence official. He wouldn’t reveal the three 
sources’ names because they had spoken to the magazine 
on a condition of anonymity. 

However, the practicality of the story was played 
down by private computer experts. The head of the 
International Partnership Against Computer Terrorism 
told the Associated Press that, “A printer is a receiving 
device. Data does not transmit from the printer to the 
computer.” Other experts said it seemed highly unlikely 
that a virus could be transferred to a mainframe computer 
from a printer. But there’s a popular saying in newsrooms 
across the country: “Never let the facts stand in the way 
of a good story.” 


THE MEDIA CAN SEEM INTIMIDATING TO THE UNINI- 
tiated. But it helps to think of the media as individu- 
al parts rather than one huge organization. Keep in 
mind that those individual parts are competitive, 
sometimes uninformed, often sloppy, and always 
working against a deadline. You can exploit these 
weaknesses to your advantage. 

If you feel your cause is important enough, don’t 
be bashful about approaching reporters. There’s a 
certain amount of self-satisfaction in developing, 
planning, and implementing a “guerrilla” media- 
manipulation campaign and watching the wheels of 
the mass media turn in your direction. You can’t 
control the media, but if you’re creative in your 
approach, you can make sure your spin is put on sto- 
ries that you’re interested in. 

Remember, you don’t have to have a big orga- 
nization to get the media’s attention. You just have 
to make reporters think you have one. And you 
don’t have to always do something to get expo- 
sure. You just have to make the media think you are 
going to do it. 
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Also keep in mind that it’s not against the law to 
manipulate the media, even if you lie to do it. It’s the 
media’s job to uncover attempts at manipulation. If you 
lie and you succeed in manipulating coverage of a story, 
it’s the reporter’s fault for not checking his or her sources. 
If you are found out, you won’t look stupid, the reporter 
who fell for your “story” will. Keep them on their toes, 
and make the news more interesting. 
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